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FLINTSHIRE GENEALOGICAL NOTES. | 
BY ERNEST ARTHUR EBBLEWHITE, ESQ., F.S.A. 
- (Continued from p. 104.) 


XXXII (continued). TOWNSHIPS OF PENLEY, ISCOYD, 
AND BANGOR. 


At the conclusion of the list of hearths, etc. in the 
Township of Penley, are given :— 
The names of them that were not ret’ in 1662. 


Edward George N.R. 
Roger Edwards 
Ellis ap Shone 
Thomas Powell 
Richard Ellis 

Raph Ellis 

John ap Ellis 

Jane Lunt 

William Hughes 
Francis Davies 
Richard Tayler 
John Griffith 

Jane Adams 
William Cartwright 
Henry Dauies 
Richard Griffith 
Roger Kenricke 
.Edward Morgan 
Robert Edwards . 
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Thomas Randle N.R. 
Catherine Llewelin 

Anne Raph 

Anne Phillipps 

Francis Phillipps 

Randle Ellis 


THE TOWNSHIPP OF ISCOED. 


William Jenings (one of w’ch is new) 
Roger Houlden 
Lewis Pugh 
Thomas Madocks 
Thomas Nicson 
Randle Stocken 
Thomas Booker 
John Ratclife 
John Ratclife 
John Greene 


(now Randle Jackson) 


SOF KK ONES 


(now John Lorton) 
(emptie) 

(now Will’ Birquet and 
1 other pipe wthout hearth) 


—_ 
bt et et pet et OD DOD 


nas 


Humfrey Edward 
Thomas Humfrey 
Thomas Hanson 
William Corke 
John Shone 
Robert Wynne 


(ret’ 1 short) 
(now Thomas Horton) 


DO em OO ee 


1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 


(& one other in the brew- 
inge and bakeinge place) 
William Egerton 
Thomas Ratelife 
Roger Burrowes 
Gr’ Painter 
Thomas Mullocke 
William Jenings 


Ee eee 
mb = ee 


& one other in the brueing 
and bakeing place) 
Roger Lewis 
Randle Tona 
Phillipp Henry 
Ralph Nixson 
Thomas Sherrott 
William Madocks 
Widdow Stocken 
John Gregory 
Hugh Suckley 
John Greene 


ll ell or 


(in 2 houses) 


me Doe DORK hoe 


(one other pipe wthout 
hearth) 
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David Eswicke 
John Dauies 
William Gregory 
Edward Lloyd 
Peter Eswicke 
John Barker 
William Dauid 
Richard Edowes 


OU eh et et et 


deems 2h 82 


(& one other pipe vn- 
finished) 
John Jeninges (now Margaret Meakings) 
William Bedow : 
Thomas Dauies 
Richard Price 
Hugh Wealch 
Hugh Lloyd 
Thomas Fisher 
Randle Jackson 
Widdow Hampson 
Woodritfe Edowe 
Randle Edowes 
William Hampson 
John Symson 
Widdow Powell 
William Jenings 


(now Humfrey Collins) 
(now Margaret Price) 


(now William Hampson) 


(now Nathaniell Symcocke) 
(and 1 fallen dowen) 


tee Dt 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


The names of them that were not returned in 1662. 


Mr. Thomas Edowes (in new building) 
Randle Edowes 

Cornelius ap Ed’d 

Owen Clutton 

John Benion 


PARTE OF BANGOR PARRISH IN FLINTSHIRE. 


Andrew Ellis, Esq. 10 

Cattowell! Bostocke 4 (now Thomas Hall & 2 
pipes vnfinished) 

The Parsonage of Bangor 11 (now Mr. Bridgeman, Deane 
of Chester; and 1 in a 
Brewhouse, 1 in a Bake- 
house) 


1 Query Oftiwell: cf. ‘‘ Ottiwell Bostocke,” ny article on Wor- 
THENBORY (four pages infra). 
14? 





ee 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


tte Oe 


Soe bee 


- Sidney Hanson 


’ John Lloyd 
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Mr. Dauies of Dougrey 


Roger Powell 
Edward Ellis 
Gillard Hanmer 
Jane Hanmer 
Jane Griffith 
Edward Tona 


Edward Andrewes 
John ap Edward 
Robert ap Dauid 
John Lewis 

John Lloyd 
Rowland ap John 
Roger Bradley 
John Allin 


William Vnderwood 
John Hanson 
William ap Richard 
John ap Ellis 

Raph John Robert 
Randle Botha 
Randle Hopley & Thomas 

Hugh 


John ap Edward 
Edward ap John 
Roger Raph 
Leonard Evans 
John ap William 
Sydney Richard 
Sara Edwards 
John Penberton 


Randle Rynallt 
John Ralph 

John Randle 
Robert ap Richard 
Ralphe Wixted 
Ellis Edward 
Peter Griffith 


OS ee et te DD DOD DO FP 


or 


mt fk fed feed ed feed 


et ee 


Noe Pe ee 


(now Mrs. Elizabeth Da- 
uies 


(whereof one is the brew- 
inge & bakeing place) 


(now Hugh Lewis) 
N.R. 


(now John Edgebury) 
N.R. 
N.R. 


(now Mr. Brian; whereof 
one stopt, occasioned .. . 
take fier) 


(ret’ 1 to many) 
(for 2 houses) 


(fledd ye Countrey ; Robert 
ap Richard, owner) 


N.R. 


(one other breuinge place) 


(and one isnot vsed, occa- 
sioned by smoake) 





et 


me 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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John ap William 

John Dauid Thomas 

John Ellis 

William Overton (one other pipe . w'out 
hearth) ; 

Robert Lancelott 

Francis Clarke (ret’ one two many by mis- 
take) 

Thomas Edwards 

Roger Dee 

Morgan Dauies ; N.R. 

Henry ap Evan a: 9 

Thothas a William \ mee aoe 

Griffith Edwards N.R. 

John Rogers of Bronhova 

Thomas Boodle 

Dauid Wynn 

Margaret Llewelin 

William Dauid 

Humfrey Jones 

Owen Ellis 

Richard Venables 

Marry Edwards 

Elizabeth Ownes 

Sidney Ellis 

John Foulkes 

Alcs (Alice) Yeomans 

Richard Randle 

Robert Jones 

Jane Rondle 

John Carter 

Richard ap Edward 

John Ellis Junior 

Katherine Moris 

John ap John 

John Roger of the Graig 

Richard John Randle 

Elline Raph 

John Kenricke 

Randle Roberts 

Thomas Morley 

Richard Heskey _ 





23 
10 
6 


2 
+ 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


DE Dee os 


Ke be Nee ee 


et ee 


FLINTSHIRE 


XXXII.—WORTHENBURY.’: 


Tuts parish is given under a separate heading, and 
follows “‘ Bangor” in the Lay Subsidy Roll which I 
have described in the two preceding articles. Only 
eighty-sixty names of inhabitants are returned for the 


Hearth Tax. 


Roger Puleston, Esq. 
John Braughton 
Edward Phillipps 


Roger Jenkin 
John Holliman 


Thomas Moyle 

John Browne 

Humfrey Prichard 
Anne Kenricke, widd’ 
Elizabeth Morgan, widd’ 


Robert Bickley 

John Hughes 

Dauid Mason 
Margaret Dauies, widd’ 
Widdow Spakeman 
Ann Phillipps widdow 


Randle Reade 
Randle Meredith 
John Spakeman 
Lenard Parkin 
Richard Eyton 
Edward Evans 
Widdow Wynn 
John Griffith 


Thomas Pugh 
Robert Yale 
Tristram Mathew 
Widdow Humfreys 
Griffith Jones 
Edward Hughes 
Widdow Williams 


me bo 


Re be be Se bot DD et OS toe ee bo op Now 


ee 


(now Jane Phillipps: widd’; 
& 1 falen downe) 


(now Tho’ Bickley; & one 
hath furnace & oven) 


(now Daniell Kenricke) 
(& one other brewing & 
bakeinge place) 


(now Ed’d Meredith: ret’ 
1 tow many by mistake) 


(in 2 houses) 

(now Katherine Wynn) 

(not rated to church or 
poore) 


(now Robert Bickley) 
Now Jane Humfreys 


N.R. 
(now Roger Williams) 
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John ap Edward 
Edward Rogers 
Richard ap John 
Roger Griffith 
William Clubb 
Thomas Morgan 
Marry Morgan, widd’ 
Thomas Drury 
Edward Weaver 
John Steen 

Roger Dauies 

John Barrns 
James Barrns 
Jobn Roberts 

Jane Dee widd’ 
Thomas ap Richard 


(now Mary Pritchard) 


(noe such p’son) 


(now Mary Barrns) 
(now Ottivell! Bostocke) 


Ke eS DNR OR NDR RR RR ee 
ll el ell eel el 


(& one other brewing & 
bakeinge place) 

Widd’ Powell (now Ellin Griffith) 
Dauid Powell 

Sara Pritchard, widd’ 
John Griffith 

John Dauies 
Phillipp Henry 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 


_ 
oe kK bo hoe 


(now Mr. Dauid Humfrey 
cler’; & 2 other pipes vn- 
finished, & hearths new 
sett) 

Ermyn Phillipps (& one other in the breuing 

& bakeing place) 


— 


Thomas Puleston 
Roger Rogers { 
Thomas Hopley 
Dauid Peeter 
Humfrey Lloyd 
Roger Puleston 
Richard ap Thomas 
Edward Dauies 
William Hanson 

... Phillipps widd’ 


(now Will’ Edow, N.R.) 


NOK DR DR Nh NS eH 
Se be hw bop be 


(now Ed’d Meredith; ret’ 
1 too many by mistake) 

... Roberts 

Thomas Andrew 

Francis Andrew for Beck- 
ett House 1 (now John Burch) 


1 Query Ottiwell: cf. ‘‘Cattowell Bostocke” in Bangor list (four 
pages supra). 


a 
ee 
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Francis Andrew 2 (now. John. Puleston; 
wherof one new) 

John Andrew 

Edward Pritchard 

John Downward 

Dauid Dauies 

John Phillipps 

Arnold Lloyd 

Michael Wright 

William Wicherley 

William Aldford 

Randle Crosse. 

Elizabeth Griffith. 

Richard Wright 

aed ap Hugh All these not ret’ in 1662, 
atherine ap Evan and NB 

Jane Bengt sant 

John Griffith of. the 
Werne 

Randle Peeter 

Randle Clutton ‘J 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





XXXIIIL—NORTHOP (continued). 


Tu1s Parish includes the Townships of Caerfallwch, 
Golstyn, Kelsterton, Leadbrook Major; Leadbrook 
Minor, Northop, Soughton and Wepra. There are no 
lists of names for Leadbrook Major and Leadbrook 
Minor in the Lay Subsidy Roll, and only a partial list 
for Golstyn ; as.two or three membranes have been 
torn off the original bundle. The following is as‘ com- 
plete a list as possible for Northop Parish :— 


GoLstyn ‘TOWNE’. 
Theese not ret’ in 1662. 


John ap Ellis 
John Humffrey 
Rowland Lewis 
Harry Rosley 
William Pugh 


| These prtend to be poore 
‘ John Price © | 
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Weppra Towne’. 


Elizabeth Morris widowe 1 (ret’ one to short) 
Hugh Carrison 
Katherin Powell widowe 
Edward Thomas 
Margarett Hughes 
Rondie Minshall 
Robert Price 
William Thomas 
John Arthur 

John Edwards 
John Ithell 
Thomas Bennett 
John Peirs Si 
Thomas Kenricke 
Rondle Jones 
Thomas Edwards 
Richard Foulkes 
Robert Williams 
John Kenricke 
Humffrey Hughes 
Thomas Price 
John Griffith 
Thomas Parry 
John ap Richard 
Mary Lloyd 
Thomas ap Ellis 
Mrs. Owens 

John Kenricke 


The names of them not ret’ in 1662. 


Edward Edwards 7 
Anne Bellis , 
Jonett v3 Richard 

Robert Jones 

Ellin Howell 

Edward Kenricke ° 

John Ken’icke Price 
Margery Abraham J 


KELSTERTON TOWNESHIP. 


Magdalen Powell, widowe 3 
Margarett Humffreys, 
widowe 


(now Thomas Lewis) 
(Jane Minshall) 


(ret? two to little) 


(ret? 1 to short) 
(now Elizabeth Morris) 


(ret? 6 short) 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 ’ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 


etl seme se ee ee er le ee ee ee ee 


+ ‘Theese p'tend to be poore. 





ee et et 





mr b> Oo H> bo 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
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Edward Edwards 


John Thomas 
Edward Humffreys 
Peter Jones 

John Price 

Rees Parry 


Jane Jones 
Thomas Kenricke 


(ret? 1 short, now Griffith 
Ed’ds.) 

(& one without a hearth) 

(uow Daniel Jones) 


(now Roger Price) 
(empty, Griffith Edwards, 
owner) 


SouGHton Towne’, 


Archibald Sparke, Ci’r’e 
Edward Conway 


Richard Lewis 

John Powell 

Ellis Jones 

John Thomas ap Evan 
Thomas Johnes, senior 


Richard Raph 
Edward Williams 
David Jones 

John Peirs 
Edward Ithell 
William ap Richard 
Richard Lewis 
John ap Richard 
Harry Lewis 

John ap Rhytherch 
Katherin v3 Ithell 
Peeter Ledsam 
John Rondle 


Thomas ap Thomas 
Thomas James 

Mary Lewis 

Evan Jones 

Robert Newman 
Edward Lewis 

Malt v3 Richard 

Dauid ap Robert 

John Thomas ap Rob’te 


3 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


(ret? 1 short, now John 
Conway, gent.) 


(& 1 without hearth, now 
John Jones) 


(& one in ye bakehouse 
where dauid John 
Rondle dwelleth) 

(1 pulled down) 





1 
L 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Dou’ce v3 Robert 
Robert Jones 
Thomas John Griffith 
Griffith Williams 
Ellis Price 

Anne Price 

Rees Evans 


Robert ap Edward 
William Jones 
Robert Price 

Thomas Jones, junior 
Dauid John Ken’icke 
Dauid Griffith 
Angharad Ken’icke 
Anne Evans 


William Wilcocke 
Jane Hughes 
Anne v3 Dauid 
Katherin Lewis 
John Morris 

Ithell Jones 

Ellis Griffith 
Robert John Ken’icke 
Rees ap Hugh 
Elizabeth v3 Dauid 
Ellin v3 Dauid 
William ap Robert 
Richard Peirs 

Rees Jones 
Thomas Rondle 
Katherin Griffith 
Edward Thomas 
Robert Tho: ap Evan 
Ithell Jones 

Peirs ap Richard 
Hugh Williams 
Jane v3 D’d 
Katherin Kenricke 
Edward Dauid 
Anne Griffith 
Hugh Stroman 


(now Richard Mosse) 


ee 


(empty, Edd Kew iicke, 
owner) 


(& one without a hearth) 


& (one without hearth) 


ee 


The names of them not ret’ 


These p'tend to be poore 
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Jane v3 Robert 
Mary Griffith These p'tend to be poore 
John Ellis 


NortHorr Towne’. 


Ellis Evans, Esq¢. 

Edward Evett 

Eubule Hughes (ret’.1 short, now William 
Wenlocke) 

‘Arbella Jones . 

John Williams 


. Katherin Evans 


ICR SURE “Slorooc 


(& one wthout hearth, ret’ 
2 to many by mistake) 
Thomas Raph (now Jonett Raph) 

Evan John 
Edward Parry 
John ap Richard 
Anne Walker 


CS em bo bo 


(whereof 2 in y© pos’sion of 
Rees Thomas) 

Thomas Ellis (ret’ 1 short) 

Ithell Price 

Elizabeth v3 John Rob’te 

Joseph Parry 

Richard Price 

Hugh ap Jo" Kenricke 

Jane v3 John 

John Peirs 

William Parry 

Rondle Jones 

Thomas Dauid 

Nicholas Jones. 

Richard Foulke © 

Richard Snead 

Peter ap Will’m Bellis 

George Ellis 


(now Barbara Peirs) 


(now Jane Price, wid’owe) 


(now Harry Ellis) 


(& one fallen downe by de- 
cay, now Richard Snead) 
Richard Williams (ret’ one short) 
Peirs ap John 
Harry ap Rondle 
Kenricke Jones 
Thomas Ken’icke 
Peirs ap Robert 
Hugh Johnson 
John Edwards 


8 
8 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
+ 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
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Lewis Thomas 

Anne v3 Thomas 
William Ithell 
Edward John Thomas 
Katherin Mostyn 
John Lloyd 

George Worrall 
Edward Ellis 

Ellin v3 Richard 


(ret? 2 too little) - 


me OS = De Oe bo 
ee Oe De Pe dO 


The names of them not ret’ in 1662. 


John Parsenage N.R. 
Rees Williams 

Ales Tubleford 
William Parcifull 
William Price 

Anne Dumbleton 
John Roberts 
Richard Rondle Collier 
Harry Shone 

Anne Daniell 

Mary Price ~ 
Edward Jones 

Roger Daniell 

Mary James 

Hugh ap W™ Shone 
Peeter Jones 

Ellin Roger 

‘Thomas Lloyd 

Rees Evans 

Nicholas Roberts 
Owen Hughes 
Kenricke John Powell 
Walter Hart 

Dauid Jones 

John Right 

Amedice ap Owen 
Jane Morgan 

John Thomas Foulke 
Ales Jones 

Ellin Griffith 
Edward Parry 

Anne Hughes 
Elizabeth Parry 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
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Thomas Price N.R. 
Richard Foulke 

Evan Probin 

William Thomas 

John Price 


CAERVALLOUGH TOWNE’. 


John Hanmer 2 

Thomas Ellis 3 (ret’ one short, now widowe 
Ellis) : 

(ret’ one short, now widowe 
Vaughan) 

(now Thomas Jones) 


Thomas Vaughan 


John Jones 
Kenricke Price 
John Kenricke 
Thomas Edwards 
Thomas John Rees 
John Thomas ap Evan 
Kenricke Jones 
Jane Hughes 
Mathew Jones 
Richard Lewis 

Ellis Kenricke 
Harry Salusbury 
Thomas Parry 
Harry Jo" Kenricke 
Thomas ap Thomas 
John Williams 
Rees ap Edward 
Thomas John Kenricke 
Thomas Griffith 
Hugh John ap Rob’te 
Edward Buckley 
William Griffith 
Thomas Lloyd 
Evan Griffith 
Robert Owen 
Griffith Kenricke 
Robert Peirs 
Humffrey Hughes 
Thomas ap William 
Robert Thomas 
William Jones 
Ellenor Yonge 


(& one without a hearth) 


(now Katherin Lewis) 


(now Ellis Kenricke) 


(house fallen downe) 


2 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
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Ellis Powell 

William Dauid Rob’te 
John ap Evan 

Thomas ap Ed’d Rondle 
Anne Williams 


(now Edward Will’s) 


(now Henry Salusbury) 
( & one without a hearth, 
now Ken’icke Jones) 


He bee 
ht DD et et 


Margarett v3 Dauid 
John ap John 
Thomas Pa 
Andrew Ellis 

John Price 

Roger Price 
Thomas ap John 
Thomas ap Richard 
Lewis Peirs 

Henry Ken’icke 
Kenricke Rob’ts 
Henry Thomas James 
John Parry 


(now Elizabeth v3 Rob’te) 


Fee et et et ep 
Fmd famed Fem teh ek teed fk pd fk feed feed fed 


The names of them not ret’ in 1662. 


Dauid Parry N.R. 
Thomas ap Thomas 
Will’m Jones 

Thomas ap Rob’te 
Edward Foulke 

Lowry Foulke 

John Kenricke Penllyn 
Thomas Ken’icke 
Gaynor v3 Edward 
George Newman 
Thomas John ap Will’m 
John Lloyd 

Hugh ap Ellis 

Dauid Jo" ap W™ 
Harry ap Edward 
Katherin Peirs 

Peeter Jones 

John Thomas 

Thomas John Robert 
Thomas Williams 
Mary Thomas 
Elizabeth v3 Thomas 
Gwen v3 Thomas 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 Edward Peirs ; N.R. 
1 Foulke Jones | ae 
1 Edward Parry 5 
1 Thomas Peirs: ‘ Mm 


Between the years 1413 and 1502 Courts were held 
at Northop and elsewhere in Flintshire for the Com- 
motes of Rhuddlan, Coleshill, and Prestatyn, and for 
Flint County. The proceedings, which related to 
Hundreds, Courts, County Courts, Great ‘Tourns, and 
Fines, are recorded in sixteen rolls now in the custody 
of the Master of the Rolls, and the entries cover forty- 
two membranes or sheets. - 











BROMFIELD PRIORY. 


BY THE REV. C. H. DRINKWATER, M.A. 
(A Paper read at Ludlow, August 9, 1898.) 


I must, first of all, make an apology for my presump- 
tion in offering to read a paper on Bromfield Priory, 
about which so little is known, because I can add 
nothing of any great importance to the scanty notices 
already in the hands of the public, and I must there- 
fore ask the indulgence of my auditors for the very dry 
record which follows :— 

Some time last year, a document was brought to me 
by the Recorder of Ludlow for transcription, which I 
found to be a copy in English of a “ Confirmation” by 
Henry III, in July 1235, of certain charters granted to 
the prior and monks of Bromfield by his “ grandfader,” 
Henry II. 

This document, written, as I suppose, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, by a notary, John Aleyn, 
is in English ; and when I had read it I considered it 
worthy of being put into permanent record, not merely 
“on account of the quaintness of its language, but as 
being an almost unique specimen of fifteenth-century 
rendering of a Latin charter.” To this, when it was 
ready for publication in the Transactions of our local 
Society, I was enabled to subjoin in an appendix certain 
particulars relating to the final disposition of the Priory 
estates at the time of the Dissolution, though I saw 
that scarcely anything was being done to clear up the 
mystery which hung over the original foundation ot 
this ancient religious house. 

We always knew that it had its beginnings before 
the Norman Conquest, and that its territorial posses- 
sions were at first very large ; but as the Cartulary was 
lost, or rather non-existent, very little could be said 

5TH SER., VOL. XVI. 15 
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respecting its origin, or its history, before the reign of 
Henry II, when, from some cause or another, it became 
a cell to the Benedictine Abbey of Gloucester, and so 
continued until the Dissolution. The ‘first notice of 
any moment is contained in Domesday, where, under 
the heading Quod tenet ecclesia Sancte Maria, we read 


that— 


“The same church holds Brunfelde, and there it is built. 
Here are now x hides and in demesne vj ox-teams and there are 
xij neat-herds xv villains and xij boors with viij teams. It is 
worth 50s. annually to the Canons and Nigel the Physician 
has 16s. annually from the manor. In this Mauor there were 
in King Edward’s time xx hides and xij canons of the said 
Church had the whole. One of them, Spirtes by name, had 
alone x hides, but when he was banished from England King 
Edward gave these x hides to Robert: Fitz Wimarch as to a 
canon, but Robert gave the same land to a certain son-in-law 
of his, which thing, when the other canons had shewn to the 
King forthwith the King ordered that the land should revert to 
the Church, only delaying, till at the Court of the then approach- 
ing Christmas he should be able to order Robert to provide 
other land for his son-in-law ; but the King himself died during 
those very festal days, and from that time till now the Church 
hath lost the land. This land Robert now holds under Earl 
Roger and it is waste. One part with another the arable land 
is sufficient to employ liiij ox-teams.” 


In explanation, Eyton assumes that Robert Fitz- 
Wimarch is identical with Robert the deacon, that 
Norman ecclesiastic whose daughter Richard Scrob 
married. The king died January 5th, 1066, so that 
the intended restoration of the lands to the Church 
was never effected. The church and very extensive 
parish continued to be served by these twelve—or 
perhaps eleven—canons, without any ostensible head, 
till, very early in the twelfth century, the Saxon Col- 
legiate Church of St. Mary of Bromfield became a 
regular monastic institution, and Osbert, Prior of Blom- 
field, in 1105, is found to have attested an ordinance 
of the viceroy. This institution accordingly became 
Benedictine, and the Church (and all the lands appur- 
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tenant thereto) was made a cell of the Abbey of St. 
Peter of Gloucester, and so continued till the Disso- 
lution. The “Confirmation” which I transcribed last 
year, dated July 19th, 1235, refers to a period eighty 
years after the great change took place in the consti- 
tution of the house. Henry II began his reign in 
1154. In the first of the charters confirmed he speaks 
of prebendes held in the tyme of King Henry our 
grandfader : this would be Henry I, who reigned from 
1100 to 1135, and would seem to show that the 
prebendes still existed in his day, and were only 
gradually extinguished by death, for four them are 
mentioned by name, and other canons are also re- 
ferred to. 

The first charter of Henry II styles the manor a 
“royal demayn” and the church a “ lordly chapelle,” and 
gives both manor and church to “ the prior and monkes 
there serving God.” It grants in full to them, subject 
only to the life-interest of the surviving canons, “all 
the londes and towns of” Hawford (Halford, near 
Craven Arms), Dodyngehop (i.e, Dinchope) Eftord 
(a lost place, only once mentioned as Efford in an im- 
perfect entry in vol. i of the Inquisitiones post-mortem, 
though as Esseford or Ashford it may still exist), ffelton 
(Cley Felton and Rye Felton are both mentioned as 
members of the manor, in one of which there was in 
Henry I’s time a chapel served by Robert, “the prest” 
of Felton), Bouwrway (or Burway, the original Latin has 
Burgeheye) 14 mile south-east of the church (Johannes 
and Adam de Borewey are names found in a Subsidy 
Roll of 1327). Ledewich (otherwise Lethewick) is a 
township five miles north-east. Halton (or Halen- 
tone), which is no doubt Priors Halton, close to Brom- 
field, one of three places so named. The others were 
Hill Halton and Lady Halton. 

All these in the documents are said to be members 
of the Manor of Bromfeld hernes. [This word hernes, 
by the way, or, as the Latin copy has it, hurnisse, is a 
very rare and difficult word. In Anglo-Saxon it 
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generally. means obedience, ‘but here it probably means 
jurisdiction, or the’ whole grea, of the | prior’s vassalage |. 
The charter goes on'‘to exempt thése “ townes and lands” 
from all’ secular Services and éxactions, so as to’ make 
them entirely religious or ecclesiastical: 

The second ‘charter confirmed is one of the same 
King Henry II, conferring’ facilities of free travel 
and passage » through all his lands “ by stret or 
wey,’ in towne or in water, in se and in haven;’ 
besides other, privileges and exemptions in their own 
lands. ‘ 

The third charter confers further exemption from 
all secular: ‘services and taxation, covering possibly 
some matter which had been previously overlooked. 

The fourth charter gives them the privilege of ‘ free- 
chace and huntyng” in certain specified woods and 
forests, and forbids all royal foresters and other officials 
to oppress or meddle with them. The woods of Mok- 
tree and Ailricheswood, the land and pasture of Benet, 
are mentioned ; and all hunting and chasing by other 
than théinselves or their own men are forbidden under & 
‘penalty of ten poutids. 

The last charter adds another wood, that of Esrugge, 
to the former two, speaks of hares | as game, and repeats 
the penalty of ten pounds. 

All these five charters of his “grandfader” are then 
confirmed by Henry III, and all the grants and gifts 
made firm and stable. “The witnesses to this confirma- 
tion are very numerous : among them being the Bishops 
of Durham, Salisbury, and Carlisle; Geffrey, Earl 
Marshal, Hugh, Earl of Kent, Rauf, the son of N icolas, 
John, the:son of Philip, Geffrey Despencer and Geffrey 
Cawz, all of whom were living-in 1235. 

These scanty notices are about all we know at pre- 
sent of the history of this house, which as a religious 
* establishment liad existed before the date of this con- 
firmation, in one form or another, for nigh two hundred 
years, first as a collegiate church, and afterwards as a 
Benedictine priory. 
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Pope Nicholas’ taxation in 1291 gives this estimate 
of the prior’s income as lord of the manor— 


Eight carucates of land yielded per aunum 

The hay (10 loads at 1s. 6d.) was worth - 

The assized rents and tallage of natives amounted to ‘s 
Pleas and perquisites of court, labour dues and fines were ... 
The pannage of swine yielded ae i 

Three mills ... 

Profits on stock (8 cows and 260 ewe e sheep) 


— 


bo 
NIWOwN or th 
wpoNhownoe 
coocoroon 


- 


Making a total of ... 4012 
The income which the Priory derived from the manor and 
its adjuncts 230 years after, in 1534, was... <«s Sa 4 


At this period, the time of the Dissolution, the 
property had much increased in area and value. Many 
new names are now found in the papers referring to 
it in the Augmentation Office, showing that the monks 
had not neglected their worldly interests in the three 
hundred years which had elapsed since the confirma- 
tion in 1235. An enumeration of the separate items 
may be of interest to the residents of South Salop. 

The revenue of the Cell of Bromefelde is given in the 
Surveys of the Augmentation Office in the time of 
Henry VIII. 


Assized rents in Bromefelde, £10 18s, 8d., in Burwey and 
Chepel sas 


ms 


In Whitebache and Cleyfelton, £6 14s. 4d., in Ryefelton 
In Dodyngethorp, £3 3s. 8d, in Lidewych be 


Making a total (which is not correct, for nearly £11 is 
omitted) of 
Then there is the rent of certain lands in Overton field in 
Richard’s Castle ; & 
Farm of tithes of wheat in Hawford and Dodyngehope 
Halton Prior and Ludford 
Ledewyche Leete and Stevynton 
in Halton of the B’d Mary of the Hill ‘3 
Burwey, Chapell, iniesseaaatin and oe 
Cleyfelton 
Asheford 
Bromefeld 
‘i Cokerugge 
Portion of tithes in parish of Stokesay 
Income of arable, meadow, and pasture land 
Rent of a water-mill in Bromefeld ... 
Perquisites of court held there 


SCHWNOOCNWCRNWNHNO oO 
i) 


ORR RODOHROTDOHOSO 


~_ 
oo 
ns 


Making a total of 
Nearly £80, or almost double of the income of 1291 
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In 1557 the sum of £444 10s. 6d. was paid by 
Charles Fox for the site of the Priory, with all its 
appurtenances in Bromfield, Nether Halton, Ledwiche, 
Dinchopp, Hawford, Burweye, Cleyfelton, Ryefelton, 
and Whitbache. From Charles Fox the estate passed 
by marriage to Matthew Herbert, whose descendant, 
George, Earl of Powis, devised it to his nephew, the 
Hon. Henry Clive, whose descendant now enjoys the 
estate. 








NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL, 
ON BROMFIELD CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. W. G. CLARK-MAXWELL. 


Tue Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Bromfield, was of 
importance in very early times, being mentioned in 
Domesday Book, as endowed with lands in Bromfield 
and elsewhere, though the entries are confused with 
those relating to St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. Here was a 
college of twelve canons secular, who in 1155 affiliated 
themselves to the great Benedictine Monastery of St. 
Peter’s, Gloucester ; and henceforward Bromfield, as a 
cell of this house, ceases to have any separate existence, 
until the time of the Dissolution, when, in 1538, it 
came into the King’s hands. In 1557 it was granted to 
Charles Foxe of Ludlow, who pulled down the monastic 
buildings and erected a house for himself on the south 
side of the church, including in it the present chancel, 
which was the monks’ choir, the nave serving as the 
parish church. This house was burnt down about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the then 
owner, Richard Herbert, removed to Oakly Park and 
restored the chancel to its original use, re-roofing it 
in 1658, the present coved ceiling being added, or at 
least decorated, in 1672. The church underwent a 
partial restoration in 1844, and in 1890 was restored in 
a most satisfactory manner under the direction of Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., and mainly at the cost of 
the patron, Lord Windsor. During this work, the 
plaster ceiling was removed from the nave, open oak 
seats substituted for the pews, an organ-chamber and 
vestry added, the north wall of the aisle rebuilt, and 
two fresh windows inserted in the south wall of the 
chancel, and a new west window inserted. 
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The church at present consists of a nave, chancel, 
north aisle, and north-west tower; but that it was 
originally of larger extent is evidenced by the Norman 
siek now blocked up in the east wall, and another 
opening into the present organ-chamber. These show 
us that the original church was probably cruciform, 
with the chancel lying to the east of the present, and a 
north transept on the ground now occupied by the 
organ-chamber. Whether there was a south transept 
and tower at the crossing is uncertain, though probable. 
The nave extended probably as far west as at present, 
as there are remains of a Norman window in the north 
wall, where the east wall of the tower abuts against it. 
This tower dates from early in the thirteenth century, 
with a small addition to its height of late Decorated 
date, and is a very massive and good specimen of Early 
English architecture. The lower portion serves as a 
porch, and has a plain and very large arch on its outer 
face, and a smaller and more ornate doorway leading 
into the church. About the time of the erection of 
the tower, the chancel and north transepts appear to 
have either fallen or been taken down, doubtless owing 
to the foundations being rendered insecure by the 
river Onny, which flows close under this part. The 
monks then built up the arches opening into chancel 
and transept, inserting a piscina in the filling of the 
former, and established their choir in the space of the 
old crossing. ‘To compensate possibly for the loss of 
space thus occasioned in the nave (the parishioners’ 
part), the north aisle was added, c. 1260. The arcade 
separating it from the nave, though only of two bays, 
is of remarkably good effect from the boldness and 
just proportions of its details. 

A great puzzle, architecturally speaking, is presented 
by the present south wall of the chancel, which has been 
much altered at various times, in connection with the 
domestic buildings of the Priory, and later with the 
house built by Charles Foxe. It has evidently been 
rebuilt north of its original line, as the east wall of the 
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church is not bonded into it, and by this means the 
original chancel arch appears to be out cf the centre. 
In the lower part of this wall near the east end is a 
cusped tomb-recess of the fourteenth century, but there 
are indications that it is not in its original position. 
The armorial stone inserted in its back wall is not the 
funeral monument of Charles Foxe, the grantee, but in 
all probability came from some part of the house built 
by him, as it records his first marriage only, with 
Elizabeth Crosby. Her arms—if arms they can be 
called, and not a “ rebus,’—consist of a cross-tleury 
charged with a B, in punning allusion to her sur- 
name. The same device occurs among the shields on 
tlie wall-posts of the nave roof, dated 1577, the 
other shields bearing arms of the Foxe family and of 
their alliances. 

In 1658, as already stated, the choir was restored to 
the church, and a new roof was put on, ornamented 
similarly to the nave with shields of arms recording 
the alliances, etc., of the Herberts. Fourteen years 
later, the present wonderful ceiling was put up, which 
has been described as “ the best specimen of the worst 
period of ecclesiastical art.” The painter, T. Francis, 
who has signed and dated his work, received £7 for 
doing this, and otherwise decorating the chancel. From 
1658 also probably dates the east window, now blocked, 
which presents an interesting and peculiar instance of 
seventeenth-century Gothic. A relic of the secular 
occupation of this part of the church is to be seen in 
the window above, an ordinary three-light domestic 
window of sixteenth- or seventeenth-century date. 

The font is a plain bow] with necking below, appa- 
rently of the fourteenth century. 

During the 1890 restoration various fragments of 
interest were found, including a Norman standing 
piscina,’ now set up close to the vestry-door, and a slab 


1 Some members of the Society expressed an opinion that this is 
a lamp-stand. 
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with rudely-formed cross in relief, which may have 
formed part of the tympanum of an early Norman 
door. ! 

Of the monastic buildings, the only remains are the 
gate-house, a building of uncertain date, the lower part 
of stone, the upper of timber; and the Abbey Mill, on 
the opposite side of the Teme, near the bridge leading 
to Oakly Park. 








NOTES UPON CAYNHAM CAMP. 


BY C, FORTEY, ESQ. 


THE early history of Caynham Camp is involved in 
obscurity, and nothing is heard of it until we come 
down to Norman times. The first mention of the 
Manor of Caynham is to be found in Domesday Book, 
where we learn that it had belonged to the celebrated 
Saxon, Karl Morcar, and that it passed after the Con- 
quest into the possession of Earl Ralph de Mortimer. 
We are also informed that this part of the country 
was densely wooded at that time, the extent of the 
woodlands being estimated by the number of animals 
it would maintain. In the days of the Conqueror the 
Domesday record states that there was “a wood of 
Two hundred Swine.” There was also “One mill,” and 
as part of the produce of the manor were “ Four loads 
of salt, IIIT summe salis de Wick,” but where they 
came from is not stated. Mr. Wright thought they 
may have come from Saltmore, about two miles away, 
and within the boundary of the manor. The site of 
camp appears to have been well chosen for defensive 
purposes, occupying as it does a commanding position 
upon an elevated ridge, an outlying spur of the Titter- 
stone Clee Hill. It was well protected on its north 
side by a steep escarpment, rendering it unnecessary 
upon this side to throw up any defensive work of 
importance. Not so, however, upon the other three 
sides, where the slopes being less precipitous, and 
consequently more exposed to attack, the earthworks 
are found to be proportionately strong. Towards the 
south-east corner, more especially, they assume for- 
midable proportions. There is also in addition to this, 
upon the south side, a second line of defence, consisting 
of a ditch and rampart, extending along the whole 
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length of the camp. There were two entrances to the 
camp, one at the eastern end, which appears to have 
been the principal one and was well protected, and 
another at the north-west corner. Crossing the camp 
from north to south, and not far from its western end, 
is a high embankment dividing it into two portions, 
the larger being 620 yards in length and the smaller 
60 yards, with an average breadth of 140 yards, and 
enclosing in all not quite nine acres. 

By a reference to the accompanying rough plan taken 
from the Ordnance Map, it will be seen that, taking 
the larger portion by itself, its form may be described 
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Plan of Caynham Camp. 


as a broad ellipse, while the smaller enclosure beyond 
is more or less rectangular in shape. It would appear, 
therefore, that the larger part may have constituted 
the entire British camp, and that subsequently, when 
occupied by the Romans, the camp was extended to 
its present dimensions. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to give 
the opinion, of its probable origin, of a high authority : 
General the Baron de Mallet, who visited it some years 
ago, and who communicated his views to a gentleman 
then living in Ludlow. He says, in allusion to the 
Roman tactics and policy : “‘ They were not of a defen- 
sive character. During their conquests their warfare 
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was an aggressive one, and perching un the top of high 
hills was not much in their line of rapid movements 
and attack, unless passes or borders were to be defended. 
No: the Caynham camp is of true British character, and 
was constructed by those Celto-Britains whose policy 
and ignorance was of a defensive nature. This form 
of encampment, ‘ the ronnd one,’ was the custom of all 
the Hindo-Germanic races all over Europe. No doubt 
that, after the fall of the Britons the Romans, according 
to custom, occupied Caynham for a time, as they did 
all along the Valley of the Wye, the Dee, the Severn, 
the great Woden Dyke, the Cotswold hills, and else- 
where. When they succeeded, they fortitied afresh 
the Briton defences. The Saxons came afterwards, 
and made the best use of all these positions, and no 
doubt Caynham was one of their strongholds. The 
last part of the word seems to warrant the truth of 
this statement, ‘Ham,’ as a corruption of the Saxon 
word ‘Heim,’ which means a dwelling, and from 
which comes our ‘house,’ or the private residence 
dear to all English hearts.” The Baron adds, in a 
postscript which slightly modifies his views: ‘“ No 
doubt this wonderful nation of conquerors occupied, 
enlarged, or better fortified the place, but I do not 
believe that they moved the first spade of earth.” I 
think this opinion coincides with that already expressed: 
that although the larger part of the camp was in all 
probability of British origin, the western portion may 
have been an extension carried out by the Romans. 
It is said that a castle once stood either within the 
precincts of the camp or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Wright, in his History of Ludlow, says: 
“ There was an ancient castle at Caynham, or, as it 
was then called, Cayham, the residence on the brook 
Cay, which, so early as the twelfth century, was a 
deserted ruin ;” and again, he says: Of the history of 
Caynham Castle, which appears to have been deserted 
from a very remote period, we are entirely ignorant. 
It occupied the summit of a hill abvut two miles to 
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the south-east of Ludlow.” Leland also says: ‘‘ Kain- 
sham, or Kensham Castle clene down stood within 
two miles of Ludlow.” I may add that, having made 
careful examination of the ground within the area of 
the camp, I have failed to find the slightest trace of 
the foundations of any building. We learn, through 
a very curious and interesting Anglo-Norman History 
of the Fitz-Warines, that the camp was temporarily 
occupied in late Norman times. This history, which 
is written in verse, is called ‘‘The Romance of the 
Fitz-Warines.” It must have been composed at an 
early period of the thirteenth century, and gives a 
very early notice of Caynham. It states that when 
Joce de Dynan laid siege to Ludlow Castle, he made 
his headquarters here ; and it gives also the only details 
known of the early history of the castle. This Joce 
de Dynan, who had received the castle as a free gift 
from the king, was frequently at feud with his power- 
ful neighbours the de Lacys, who laid claim to the 
castle ; and upon one occasion Walter de Lacy, accom- 
panied by a trusty knight, Arnold de Lisle, having 
approached too near the walls, were taken prisoners 
and lodged in the castle, where they appear to have 
been well treated, and were frequently visited by the 
ladies of the Court. One of them, Marian de la 
Bruére (Marian of the heath), being smitten by the 
courtly mein of Arnold de Lisle, assisted them to 
escape through one of the windows of the tower by 
means of towels and napkins tied together. Shortly 
afterwards Joce went upon a visit to Hertland, leaving 
the castle in charge of thirty knights and seventy good 
soldiers, ‘“‘for fear of the Lacy and other people.” 
Marian de la Bruére, having remained behind on the 
plea of sickness, sent word to Arnold de Lisle to: come 
and visit her, and promised to let him in by the same 
window by which he had escaped. This invitation he 
accepted, and brought with him a leathern ladder and 


1 The Freuch for health is bruyére.—Ep. 
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one hundred men, who were left concealed below. The 
ladder being drawn up to the window, the knight 
entered, leaving it suspendéd in readiness for his men 
to follow, who, in the darkness of the night, made their 
way on to the walls; and having thrown down the 
guards that were on duty, entered the apartments and 
slew the knights and soldiers in their beds, and thus 
did the castle full into the hands of the Lacys. Marian 
at daybreak, hearing the shouts of the victors, and 
learning the treachery that had been enacted, seized 
Sir Arnold’s sword, and thrusting it through his body 
afterwards committed suicide by throwing herself from 
the window and breaking her neck. Joce, having 
received tidings of these events, assembled his men 
and came and besieged the castle. Failing, however, 
after repeated efforts to regain possession, he finally 
retired, to take up a position upon Caynham Camp. 
Here, with a force of 7,000 men, he lay entrenched 
for three days, surrounded by the Lacy and his Welsh 
allies, numbering 20,000 men. At the end of the 
third day, being hard pressed, and reduced by famine 
and thirst, “for there is no well within the camp,” 
they were compelled to fight their way through their 
enemies. Jose being severely wounded was, together 
with most of his knights that were not killed, taken 
prisoners and committed to the dungeons of his own 
castle. A very valiant young knight, however, Fulke 
Fitz-Warine, who had been under the guardian- 
ship of Joce from his youth up, and who had married 
his daughter Howyse, made a desperate attempt to 
rescue his father-in-law, but was himself wounded, 
and with difficulty escaped and joined King Henry at 
Gloucester, The king received him with great favour, 
and commanded Walter de Lacy to set free Joce de 
Dynan. He did so, and Joce joined his son-in-law at 
the Royal Court, then retired to Lambourne, where he 
died in peace shortly afterwards. 








SLEBECH COMMANDERY: AND THE KNIGHTS 
OF ST. JOHN. 


BY J. ROGERS REES, ESQ. 


(Continued from p. 53, vol. xv.) 


VIII.—KnicatLty TrouBLes IN tHE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue fourteenth century opened out many years ot 
sore trial and anxiety to the Knights of St. John. 
Their conquest of the island of Rhodes, and their 
settlement there in a.D. 1310, were but the prelude to 
days of darkness and doubt. Discontent, if not actual. 
rebellion, sprang up in their own ranks; financial 
difficulties, consequent on the seizure and fortifying of 
_ Rhodes, began to assume a serious aspect; whilst, 
worst of all, a cloud of uncertainty as to their own 
fate as an Order hung for a time heavily over their 
heads. In England, their financial affairs were at such 
a low ebb that Leonard di Tibertis, sent over from 
Venice to take the place of the unthrifty Grand-Prior 
Larcher, was compelled to bring with him jewels and 
other presents as a means of finding favour “in the 
eyes of our Lord the King and our Lady the Queen, 
and other great men about the Court”. He actually 
had to borrow money on his own valuables to pay off 
the most pressing creditors of the Order, who were 
receiving. interest at 25 per cent., which appears to 
have been the lowest rate at which the Order just then 
had been able to obtain loans. But it was not only 
in England, during the mismanagement of Thomas 
Larcher, that financial troubles existed: in other 
countries as well the Order was on the verge of 
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bankruptcy, from which it was saved by the transfer 
of the possessions of the suppressed Templars. 

But this very suppression of their brother knights 
of the Temple must have shown them the insecurity 
of their own position. True, their coffers were replen- 
ished, and they were termed “ wrestlers of the Lord,” 
and many things were said about their exposing them- 
selves unceasingly to death for the defence of the 
Faith, the while they incurred heavy expenses in lands 
beyond the sea. But we, looking back over the 
history of the Hospitallers from our nineteenth-century 
standpoint, can seein all this no dependable guarantee; 
for in the subsequent years, not long prior to the sup- 
pression of the Hospitallers in England, Henry VIII 
received the Grand-Master of the Order with the 
utmost cordiality, and actually made him a gift of 
artillery of the value of 20,000 crowns. 

The Holy Land had completely passed from the 
power of the Christians, and to all appearance the 
work for which both Templars and Hospitallers had 
been called into existence, and so liberally endowed, 
no longer existed. Their mighty deeds seemed at 
an end, only to be revived in tales of heroism and 
chivalry told by troubadour in castle-hall and bower. 
The Templars succumbed to such a view of the case, 
and soon retired westward to the ease and luxury of 
their European preceptories, where, however, their 
arrogance and licentiousness came to an early end. 
But the Hospitallers, recognising the peculiarity of 
their position, continued to devote themselves to the 
many pilgrims who still sought the shores of Palestine 
by way of the blue waters of the Mediterranean, then 
infested by Turkish rovers, who robbed, and slew, 
and furnished the markets of the Nile with Christian 
slaves. The Hospitallers saw the work to be done in 
this direction, and they did it; and so, in saving 
others, they saved themselves." 

1 Assistance to pilgrims to and from St. David’s was probably 


incumbent on them in Pembrokeshire; but I can find no direct 
5TH SER., VOL. XVI. 16 
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But why, it might be asked, do we find so little in 
Pembrokeshire history concerning the White Cross 
Knights? Certainly they had a home here in Slebech, 
where for four centuries they dwelt in all their power 
and consequence ; and during those many years, wars 
and rumours of wars, death and disaster, romance and 
reality, chased each other throughout the length and 
breadth of the county. It is but meet that we should 
seek for an explanation of this, and we find it in the 
constitution of the Order. 


“They were powerful, but they stood apart from all other 
men, loved by few and feared by all. They had no personal 
ties, they had no national ties; their nation was the Catholic 
Church, their chief was the Holy Father, and his enemies were 
theirs. They were in France, in England, in Scotland, in Spain ; 
but they were not French, or English, or Scots, or Spaniards. 
They rarely mixed in any national struggles, and only when the 
Pope’s interests were concerned ... From the nature of the 
case, therefore, they could take no root in the national life 
anywhere.” 


This absorption of the individual in the Order also 
accounts for the absence of known tombs and effigies 
of both Hospitallers and Templars. When a knight 
died at Slebech, proud and powerful though he might 
have been, it was only as if a branch had been blown 
by the wind from the great Hospitaller tree ; and he 
was probably laid to rest with no indication of his 
individuality, and with no other monument over him 
than the green turf, which honoured equally the 
meanest servant of the estate. We find much idle 


information on the point. Meanwhile, to the various ports of Italy 
and the Adriatic, their new fleets wended their way in the months of 
March and August. ‘They collected the grateful bands of wander- 
ing devotees at these various points of embarkation, and escorted 
them safely through the perils of the Levant until they landed in 
Syria, whence, as soon as the cravings of their religious enthu- 
siasm had been satisfied, the Brethren accompanied them back to 
their respective destinations.”—Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1883 
edn., p. 107. 
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gossip, in local histories and handbooks, about tombs 
of warrior-monks, especially Templars ; whilst, if my 
memory serves me rightly, the only known monu- 
mental effigy of a Templar is that of a certain Jean de 
Dreux (circa 1275), in the church of 8S. Yvod de 
Braine, near Soissons, in France, pictured in Mont- 
faugon’s Monumens Frangoises, published in 1730. He 
is represented without armour, in the mantle of the 
Order, with a cross, and wearing a beard. The so- 
called Templars without beards were simple associates 
of the Order. 

The position of the Knights at Slebech in the four- 
teenth century might be fairly deduced from what we 
kriow of the brethren elsewhere in England, and the 
difficulties they experienced in pursuing the even 
tenour of their way, “ undeterred by the threats of 
the monarch on the one hand, or the mitred church- 
man on the other.” There is no ignoring the fact 
that at this time they were everywhere unmistakeably 


(a) hated by the regular clergy and (b) dreaded by the 
King and his nobles, whilst (c) papal jealousy over- 
shadowed them as well. 


(a) They were hated by the regular clergy on 
account of the many privileges they were deemed to 
have stolen out of the hands of the powers spiritual by 
taking advantage of occasional outbursts of papal 
enthusiasm. They held churches for their own profit, 
paying the appointed vicar or chaplain but a small 
part of the actual incomings. Then they were exempt 
from the general payment of all tithes whatsoever. 
In stating this, Fuller quaintly adds that he leaves it 
to others to render reasons why, being mere laymen, 
they had this privilege. But he remembers they were 
“sword men,” and that that “ aweth all in obedience.” 
Of their being independent of the regular clergy there 
existed no doubt, for in the Bull of Pascal II, dated 
1113, confirming the establishment of the Order, their 
position was clearly defined in these words :— 


16? 
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“ As to the tithes of your revenues, which ye collect everywhere 
at your own charge and by your own toil, we do hereby fix 
and decree that they shall be retained by your own Hospital, 
all opposition on the part of the bishops and their clergy notwith- 
standing . . . We further decree that it shall be unlawful for 
any man whatsoever rashly to disturb your Hospital or to carry 
off any of its property, or if carried off to retain possession of it, 
or to diminish aught from its revenues, or to harass it with 
audacious annoyances . . . If, therefore, at a future time, any 
person, whether ecclesiastical or secular, knowing this paragraph 
of our constitution, shall attempt to oppose its provisions, and 
if, after having received a second or third warning, he shall not 
make a suitable satisfaction and restitution, let him be deprived 
of all his dignities and honours, and let him know that he 
stands exposed to the judgment of God, for the iniquity he has 
perpetrated ; and let him be deprived of the Sacraments of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, and of the benejits of the redemption 
of Our Lord; and at the last judgment let him meet with the 
severest vengeance. 


Their powers of sanctuary and of interference in 
times of excommunication, we have already noticed in 
an earlier chapter. 

In an examination of any clerical accusation against 
the Order, we should ever bear in mind the relative 
position of accused and accuser, and the jealousy 
born thereof. The following constitutes a case in 
point. ‘I have lived with the Hospitallers at Jeru- 
salem,” said Guyot de Provins, a monk of the thir- 
teenth century, “and have seen them proud and 
fierce. Besides, since by name and foundation they 
ought to be hospitable, why are they not so in 
reality ?” 


(b) They were disliked and even dreaded by the 
King and his nobles, occupying, as they did, a position 
of immense and increasing power in a country in which 
they were almost entirely freed from external control, 
and to which they paid no just allegiance, the while 
they held extensive properties, the revenues from which 
they forwarded to foreign countries for other than 
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national purposes.’ Forbidden as they were to take 
arms in the quarrels of Christian princes,’ they could 
never be reckoned upon with any show of certainty as 


1 Now and again, however, we find the King extracting money 
from their coffers. In 1320, John of Monmouth, Bishop of Llandaff, 
was busy on behalf of Edward II, enforcing a loan from the Hospi- 
tallersin his diocese. Undoubtedly, Bishop Martyn, of St. David’s, 
was busy on a similar commission at the same time with the Knights 
at Slebech. In the Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham (44 Ed. 
IIT) we find an entry of a loan of 200 marks to the King by the 
Master of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England in 
1370. I presume these loans, enforced or otherwise, were always 
repayable at the discretion of the borrower! 


Then, notwithstanding their charters obtained from the several 
Kings of England, freeing them and their tenants from all services, 
aids and works, they had, when occasion called for it, to be specially 
taxed like their neighbours. When Owen Glyndwr, for instance, 
was busy carrying insurrection, by fire and sword, through South 
Wales, in the opening years of the fifteenth century, the people of 
Pembrokeshire thought it wise to procure safety for their homes 
and crops by making a truce with the rebel, and paying him two 
hundred pounds silver. To raise this sum the county was evidently 
divided into districts; and for the one comprising the neighbour- 
hood of Carew, Sir Francis de Court, Lord of Pembroke, issued a 
commission assessing the various churches, including the following 
belonging to the Hospitallers, viz. :-- 


£ s. d. £ 
Picton . . 0 3 0 Martletwy 1 
Coedkenlas 0 6 8 Mynwere . 0 


worse 
kon 


1 


2 “That the brothers do not engage in wars between Christian 
princes.—We forbid all and every of our brothers to engage in wars 
made by Christians upon one another on pain of being deprived of 
the habit ; and tho’ the offender be afterwards restored it by special 
grace, he shall for ten years be excluded from the administration of 
the commanderies, estates and benefices of the order, none of which 
can be conferred upon him till after the expiration of the ten years. 
We likewise forbid the priors, the castellan of Emposta and all 
commanders, to allow any brothers to serve in the armies of 
Christian princes unless they have received an express order from 
the prince whose subjects they are; in consideration whereof they 
may grant them leave to go, but not to carry the arms or colours 
of the order ; yet if it be in defence of the order, or they attend the 
great prior in such wars, they have leave to carry them.” —Statut. 
Ord. 8. Johan. Hierosol., Tit. XVITL, § 24. 
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either friends or foes; and this must have been truly 
galling, especially to the territorial aristocracy with 
whom they vied in influence and knightly accomplish- 
ments. They knew their power, and so did the King 
and his nobles. So far back as the year 1252, when 
Henry III ruthlessly infringed one of the charters of 
the Order, the Prior of Clerkenwell sought audience of 
the offender, and laid his complaint before him in a 
very decided manner, at which the enraged King cried 
out in a loud voice :—‘ You prelates and religious men, 
and especially you Templars and Hospitallers, have so 
many liberties and charters that your superfluous 
possession of them makes you proud, and from pride 
drives you on to folly. We ought, therefore, to re- 
voke with prudence what has been imprudently 
granted, and to recall into our own care what has been 
ill-advisedly dispersed. Does not the Pope sometimes, 
yea, many and many a time, recall his acts? Does he 
not, by inserting that clause ‘ notwithstanding’, cancel 
previously-granted charters? Thus will I break this 
charter, and others, too, which my predecessors and I 
have rashly granted.” The master of the Hospitallers, 
raising his head, replied without fear: ‘“ What is it 
you say, my lord king? God forbid that such a grace- 
less and absurd speech should proceed from your 
mouth. As long as you observe the laws of justice 
you will bea king; but when you infringe them you 
will cease to be one.” To this, the King, with great 
want of consideration, replied: ‘“ What means this ? 
Do you English wish to hurl me from the throne, as 
you formerly did my father, and, after dethroning me, 
to put me to death ?”? 

But in the meanwhile many untoward events had 
taken place. The Templars had been suppressed, and 
the King and his nobles had, to a considerable extent, 
ignored the claims of the Hospitallers to the wealth of 
the late Order, appropriating to the use of themselves 


1 Matthew Paris (Bohn’s Edn.), vol. ii, p. 531. 
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and their favourites many of the vacated estates. It 
is useless to say that this scramble after obtainable 
possessions would not have been so flagrant but for the 
feeling of dislike experienced towards the Hospitallers. 
Of their isolation in England at this time, no greater 
evidence is forthcoming than that contained in their 
1338 balance-sheet, from which we gather that, to 
strengthen their hands, they had to secure the favour 
of the principal judges of the realm by acts of unmis- 
takeable bribery. They gave to the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, or, as it was called, “ Common 
Bench,” £10 yearly, and to each of the inferior judges 
£2. Sir Geoffrey de Scrope, the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, got—in addition to a money-pension of 
£2—two estates belonging to the Order, one at Hunt- 
ingdon and another at Penhull, free of rent. Sir 
John de Stouer, likewise one of the King’s justiciaries, 
held an estate worth £18 a year; and Sir Roger Hil- 
lary, another, had a lease in lieu of a pension. No less 
than 140 persons connected with the Exchequer re- 
ceived robes and caps twice a year; those given in the 
winter being lined with minever or goatskin. A 
further 200 marks were charged for miscellaneous 
gifts, “in the Courts of our lord the King and other 
magnates.” Further names and amounts might be 
included in the list ; but the above will suffice for our 
purpose. 

Probably the King himself heard many plain words 
from the Hospitallers in those days ; for we find him, in 
1334, “with intent to curb and control the spirit of 
the Order,” issuing letters-patent constituting Richard 
de Everton Visitor to the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem in England, and commanding him to reprove the 
Brotherhood for insolence. ‘ Rex constituit Ricardum 
de Everton visitatorem Hospitalis S. Joannis Jerusalem 
in Anglia, ad reprimendam Religisorum insolentiam, 
et ad observandem Religiosorum honestatem.” 


1 Pat. 4, Edw. IIL, p. 1, m. 3, vol. iv. 
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(c) Hitherto the Pope had managed, by playing off 
one Order against the other, to keep both Templars 
and Hospitallers pretty well in hand. But the former 
no longer existed, and the wealth and power of the 
latter gave them an independence which, it can easily 
be believed, was the object of terror as well as jealousy 
at Rome. We have just seen that, in 1334, Edward III 
put a disturbing finger into the affairs of the Hospi- 
tallers : nine years later came a severe rebuke from 
Pope Clement VJ, complaining of the riches and luxury 
of the Knights in every country, and threatening to 
create a new military order, to be endowed with a 
portion of their wealth, which, he said, exceeded that 
of the rest of the Church, all put together. At 
the same time, he laments the extinction of the Tem- 
plars, whose zeal, he considers, would have benefited 
the Hospitallers, and, through them, Christendom at 
large. The tone of this complaint it will be seen, 
differs from that of Gregory IX, who in 1238 had 
roundly rated the Order for alleged evil practices by 
its members.* 

But despite Pope and King, clergy and nobles, the 
Knights of St. John were destined to continue in their 
prosperity at Slebech, as in their other English houses, 
for another couple of centuries, until Henry VIII with 
his love affairs came to disturb the settled order of 
matters religious. 





1 See Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858 edn., vol. i, p. 505. 
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IX.—SLEBECH AND ITS DEPENDENCIES IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Preceptoria de Slebeche' Cu’ membris in decan’ de dongledy infra 
arch’nat’ meneven’ & com’ pembr’. 


Clemens West miles Rodij com’endatarius sive p’ceptor 
preceptorie pred’ce cum membris h’et et tenet sibi et success’ 
suis in puram et p’petua elimosinam maneria mansiones ten’ta 
edificia et poss’ subscripta in villis locis et p’cinc’tis subscriptis. 
Videl’t maneriu’ de Slebeche et curia baronis ib’m et s’vic’ xxx™ 
& di’ burgat’ ib’m per annum & valet per annum in om’ib; exit’ 





vijs. itijd. Mynwer et exitus p’ci ibidem per annuw’ ix/i. xs, xjd. 
ob’. Rudbert per annu’ xlvs. vd. & in villa Hav’f vjs. Skeybo’r 
xijs. Marteltwy per annum xxxijs.vjd. Welshehoke per annuw’ 
viijs. In Fisshecard per annum xijd. Montecov’cote per annu’ 
ijs. Newport villa per annum xijd. Marybrough per annvw’ xls, 
Et Buttorchyn per annu’ xls. 


xxvijli. xixs. ijd. ob. 
Idem preceptor tenet manerium de Castellan cum membris 
subscript’ in arch’natu’ Cardigan videl’t manerium de Castellan 
et cur’ suam ib’m tenend’ que valent per annw’ in om’ib3 exit’ 


xxxijs. Spytte Yev*n per annu’ xvij/i. In villa de Kyd- 
welley xijs. & in Wydiga per annum xs. 


xix/t, xilijs. —d. 
Sum/a extent’ sive valoris maneriorum pred’. 
xlvijli. xiijs. ijd. ob’. 


Eccl’ie appropriate ad Preceptoriam de Slebeche infra Decan’ de 
Dongledy in Archi’ nat’ Meneven’. 





Ecel’te appropriat’. 


Eccl’ia de Slebeche per annum ecxs. Kecl’ia de Bolyston iiijiz. 
Eccl’ia de Rosemarkett viij/i. Eccl’ia de Mynwer viij/i. Kccl’ia 
de Wiston xvijli. Eccl’ia de Clarebodeston vjli. Eccl’ia de 
Walton vjli. Eccl’ia de Ambaston iiij/z. LEccl’ia de Amreth 


In toto. 
Ixijli. xs. —d. 


1 Valor Ecclesiasticus, vol. iv, pp. 388-9. 
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Eccl’ia parrochialis de Llanste’phan cum fraternitate de 
Kerm’dym & Kydwelley in arch’inatu Kermerdyn hoc anno 
valet xlij/i. Eccl’ia de Nantmelyn cum fr’nitate Brechon’ hoc 
anno val; x/i. Llanredeon per annuw’ val; xl/i, Castellan cepella 
per annum xiijs. iiijd. Eccl’ia de Marteltwy hoc anno vijiz. 


Sum’a de’arum eccl’iarum per annum. 


iiij**xixli. xiijs. iiijd. 


Pensiones. 


De an’uali pensione annuatim per pred’cm preceptorem per- 
cept’ de eccl’a de Rudbackeston in arch’inatu Meneven’ viijs. 
De con" pensione eccl’ie ville Letard viijs. De consimili 
pensione eccl’ie Sanc’ti Laurenc ij vjs. viijd. De con! pensione 
eccl’ie de Llann’nathe super ‘ave hoc anno vjs. viijd. De pens’ 
eccl’ie poch’ de Prendregast ijs. Et de pensione lib’e capelle de 
Coidekenlat hoc anno ijs. ut in p’ceden’ Sum/’a. 


—li. xxxiijs. iijd. 


Fraternitat’ Porcio in respectuat’. 


De fraternitate Sanc’ti Johannis Baptiste in com’ Pembr’ 
Roose Hav’f’ Emlyn et Keymes ad cvjs. viijd. temporibs 
retroac’tis levat’ ef collec’t per firmar’ d’ce frnitatis' tamen hoc 
anno et in anno p’x’ preceden’ n! inde collec’t’ fuit eo q4 nullus 
hanc f’rnitat’ ducere voluit donec p’litum d’ni R’x inde plenius 
intelligat® &c. 


ni. 
Sum’a totalis valoris ultra predict’ resp’ trahit ad 
cexjli. ixs. xd. ob’ 


De quibus 
Reddit’ 
Reddit’ resol’. 

Idem p’ceptor petit allocac’onem de den’ijs resolutis pro 
man’io de Mynwer per annum domine Regine Anglie marchion- 
isse Pembr’ iiijs. Et in redd’ resolut d’no de Stakepole hoc 
anno ixd. Similiter in redd’ resol’ hered’ Johannis Nesshe per 
annum ixd. Ac in con!i redd’ resol’ dom’io manerij de Cairewe 
extra manerium de Mynwer pred’ per annu jd. 


—li. vs. vijd. 
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Pension’ resol’. 


Et in quadam pensione annuatim sol’ priori domus et peten- 
sorib3 Wigorn’ ut de pensione ib’m consueta. 


vijli. —s. —d. 


Feod’ 


Et in feod’ senescalli maneriorum et ten’torum pred’corum 
annuatim custodien’ cur’ infra d’ca man’ia quociens opus fuerit 
ut in feod’ ib’m consueto. 


—li. cs. —d. 


Et in con! feodo annuat’i sol’ capitali ballivo man’iorum p’d 
per‘annw’ 
—li, lxvjs. viijd. 


Et in feodo auditoris bis in anno audientis comput’ ministroru’ 
ball’ et firmariorum et scribent’ tall’ eorundem ut de feodo ib’m 
consueto per a™. 

—li. Ixvjs. viijd. 


Pens’ in augmen’ Stipendii. 


Et in quadam pens’ annuatim sol’ vicario de Llanstephan in 
augmentac’ stipendij fui ib’m hoc anno ut in preceden’ 


viijli. —s. —d. 


Sunm’a resoluc onum 


XXVjli.—xviij—x}. 


Et reman’ clare 


Inde xa. 


xviijii. ixs. jd. q’. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Preceptory of Slebeche, with its dependent branches in the Deanery 
of Dongledy in the Archdeaconry of St. David's, and County 
of Pembroke. 


Clement West, Knight of Rhodes, commander or preceptor 
of the preceptory aforesaid, with its members, has and holds 
for himself and for his successors, in fee and perpetual 
alms, the manors, mansions, tenements, buildings, and posses- 
sions, as follows in the below-mentioned towns, places, and 
precincts. 


wh 
bad 
& 
wm 
eo 
7 


The manor of Slebeche, with the Court Baron of the same, 
304 burgages valued at per ann. in all outgoings 


The manor of Rosemarkett, valued per ann. at . 
Mynwer and profits of the “_ per ann. 
Rudbert per ann. ; 
In the town by Haverford . 

Skeybor 

Marteltwy per ann. 

Welsshehoke per ann. 

In Fisshecard per ann. 

Montecov’cote per ann. 

Newport Town per ann 

Maryborough per ann. 

And Buttorchyn per ann. . 


a 
own 
oe 
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Also, the preceptor holds the manor of Castellan 
with its members, as follows, in the Archdeaconry 
of Cardigan, viz. :— 

£4.40 

The manor of Castellan and its court, valued in ~~ 
per ann. P : ; 132 0 
Spytte Yevan per ann. F : ; 7 =e 10 0 
In the town of Kydwelley . 0 
And in Wydiga . : 0 


1914 0 


Sum of the extent or valor of the aforesaid manors £47 13 2h 


Churches appropriated to the Preceptory of Slebeche in the 
Deanery of Dongledy, in the Archdeaconry of St. David’s, 
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Churches appropriated. 


_ 
— 
~ 
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Church of Slebeche per ann. 
Bolyston 
Rosemarkett 
Mynwer 
Wiston 
Clarebodeston 
Walton 
Ambaston 
Amreth 


— 
mm OAT 0 Or oO 


0 
———- £62 10 0 
The parish church of Llanstephan, with the fraternity 
of Kermedyn and Kydwelly in the scraaita of 
Kermerdyn, value this year 3 42 0 


The ¢hurch of cea with the mrs of Twines, 

this year. 10 0 
Llanredeon per ann. ‘ . ; ~ a 
Castellan chapel per ann. . ; ‘ F 
Church of Martletwy this year 3 ; an cee 


Total of the said churches per annum : ‘ £99 13 4 


Pensions. 


Annual pension received from the church of Rudbackeston 
in the archdeaconry of St. David’s : 


Similar pension from the church of Letardston 

from the church of St. Lawrence 

from Llann{er]nathe Super Tave this year 
re from the parish church of Prendregast . 
” from the free chapel of Coidekenlat this 

year as in the former . : ; ‘ 


” 


” 


Contributions of the Brotherhoods. 


From the fraternity of St. John the Baptist in the county of 
Pembroke, Roose, Haverford, Emlyn, and Kemes about 
106s. 8d., in former times raised and collected by the fermars 
of the said brotherhood, but in the present year and in the 
past year not collected, because no one was willing to take 
command of this fraternity until the —- of the lord the 
King was more fully understood Nil. 


Sum total, over and above the aforesaid contributions . - £211 9 10} 


LER 
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Rents Resolute. 


The said preceptor allows of resolved amount [i.e., fixed 
rent] for the manor of Mynwer per annum to the 
Queen of England [as] Marchioness of Pembroke 

And in resolved rent to the lords of Stakepole 

Similarly in resolved rent to the heirs of John — 
per ann. 

And similarly in resolved oe to the lord of ihe manor 
of Cairewe, beyond the manor of Mynwer aforesaid 
per ann. . ; - ; 


Resolved [i.¢., Fixed] Pension. 


And in a certain annual pension to the prior of the house et 
petensoribus of Worcester, as per usual 4 


Fees. 


And in fees to the steward of the manors and tenements aforesaid, 
who holds the annual courts in the aforesaid manors, when 
necessary, as usual : A 

And in similar fees to the chief bailiff of the manors per ann. 

And in fees to the auditor twice a year auditing the accounts of the 
servants, bailiffs and fermors, and sities out their accounts, as 
usual ° : : “ 


Pensions in increase of Stipends. 


And in a certain pension paid annually to the vicar of Llanstephan 
in augmentation of his stipend, this year as last : a 


Total of the resolved (or fixed) payments 
And there remains clear 


Of which a tenth . 


0 0 


26 18 11 


184 10 114 


18 9 1} 


The foregoing accounts enable us to complete the 
following comparison of the possessions of Slebech in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 


(To be continued.) 











ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT PEN-Y-FAI, NEAR 
BRIDGEND. 


BY R. W. LLEWELLYN, ESQ. 








Fig. 1.—Tymawr, Glamorganshire. 


At the bottom of the little village of Pen-y-fai, a few 
yards from the parish road, is Tymawr, the Elizabethan 
house, depicted above. Although at one time a 
mansion of some importance, it has for generations 
been occupied by tenant-farmers; and it is now only 
mentioned in relation to a curious find in its immediate 
vicinity, which has attracted a good deal of attention, 
and, I think I may say, has almost completely puzzled 
the few antiquaries who were lucky enough to see it. 
Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave home the latter 
end of May in last year (1898); and, as I was on the 
point of starting, I was apprized that a curious hole 
had been brought to light in a quarry I was opening. 
I had barely time to see it, but the few minutes I 
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spent there were quite sufficient to show me it was of 
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paper, giving him authority to direct the workmen how 
to proceed. He most kindly and willingly took the 
matter in hand ; but, I regret to say, the workmen dis- 
regarded his instructions and destroyed the hole, with 
the idea, I believe, that they would find a hidden treasure 
of some sort. Whether they did or did not we do not 
know, but luckily, although almost destroyed, a few 
photographs were taken (which are here shown), and a 











Fig. 3.—Circular Chamber at Pen-y-fai, Glamorganshire: Distant View. 


plan was made from very exact measurements taken by 
Messrs. Cook and Edwards, architects, of Bridgend. 
For further explanation, I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Riley’s own words to me on the subject ;— 

“ At the base of the hill, which slopes upwards at an 
angle of about 30 degrees, the workmen in excavating 
the boulder sandstone and gravel (glacial drift) exposed 
the entrance of a dry walled psssage, with rough stone 
(hewn) lintels from wall to wall, with (unpaved) floor 

5TH SFR., VOL. XVI. 17 
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on the original loam. -The entrance was 2 ft. 4 ins. by 
2 ft. 2 ins., and on exploring it on hands and knees it 
was found to extend 12 ft., the top lintels being perfect ; 
but beyond that distance the stone roof of the tunnel 
was lost in what appeared to be a larger opening, 
nearly, filled with earth débris from the roof. After 
our investigation, we requested the workmen (in your 
name) to remove the earth to the extent of twelve feet, 





Fig. 4.—Circular Chamber at Pen-y-fai, Glamorganshire: Near View. 


but on no account were they to touch or remove a 
stone or disturb the soil within the walled aperture. 
A gratuity was given to the workmen, who promised 
nothing should be disturbed ; but the next morning 
(notwithstanding that I had yiven my card with your 
request written on the back of it to the foreman) the 
passage was destroyed. Fortunately, I was on ‘the 
ground before its complete destruction: one side of 
the dry walling of the passage had been removed, and 
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the‘ lintels had been taken away ‘and destroyed, and 
the soil within the. chamber and passage had. been 
wheeled out and inixed up with the other excavated 











Fig. 5.—Circular Chamber at Pen-y-fai, Glamorganshire : 
View showing Entrance to Passage. 


soil. Men with sieves were employed, and many relics 
found, of which I give a few sketches. : 
‘Both walls of the passage were built with irregular 
stones, without mortar, 1 ft. 8 in. thick; the top lintels 
were 3 ft. 6 ins. in length, and an average width of 
1 ft. 1 in. by 7 ins. thick, extending from wall to wall for 
the lineal length (direct under the hill) of 12 ft. 8 ins: 


172 
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The floor was level, and on the original loam, which | 
showed no signs of water passage; the tunnel formed 
an entrance intv a circular chamber, 6 ft. 8 ins. in 
diameter inside, at the bottom increasing to its extreme 
width of 8 ft. 9 ins. at the top of the walling, which is 





















Fig. 6.—Circular Chamber at Pen-y-fai, Glamorganshire : 
Near View of Entrance. 







5 ft. in perpendicular height from the ground floor 
level, being thus constructed to resist the inward 
pressure of the soil. On the eastern side there are two 
projecting stepping-stones, giving access from the 
chamber to the field above, thus affording a secondary 
means of exit by the roof. The roof was composed of 
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the branches of trees, probably cross-laid, which in 
process of time became decayed, and thus the chamber 
was by slow degrees partially filled with the alluvial 
soil from the roof, although the surface of the field was 
firm and showed no indication of any hollow existing 
underneath its surface. 

“ The chamber was roughly plastered all round with 
lime } in. in thickness. 

“The loam on the chamber floor, for an eighth of an 
inch in depth, showed in its centre a patch of charcoal, 
and the remains of charred and burnt sticks. 

“Bones of sheep and lambs were found in the chamber, 
mixed with numerous remnants of pottery of various 
descriptions ; a knife, pipes, and two round pebbles, 
24 ins. in diameter, some pieces of pipe-clay, a coin 
(see drawing, etc.) ; all appear to be about the seven- 
teenth-century date, which would conclusively prove 
that the chamber was known of at that time, etc.” 

There have been divers opinions as to what this 
passage and chamber could have been made for. One 
idea was that it was the hiding-place of thieves and 
robbers, with evil intentions on the wayfarers of the 
ancient roadway which runs from Bridgend to the 
wild hill-district of Glamorganshire—possibly English 
soldiers returning from Ireland after the battle of the 
Boyne, in 1690, who are known to have committed 
depredations en route, and became in many instances 
outlaws. The round limestone pebbles before referred 
to would have been deadly weapons of attack in the 
hands of these marauders, if used in the Irish fashion 
(in the foot of a stocking); but when we take into 
consideration the fact that the chamber is scarcely 
two hundred yards from Tymawr, I do not think the 
inmates would have put up with a den of thieves so 
handy to their doors. 

Another idea is that it might have been constructed 
for the illicit distillation of spirits; the fragments of 
pipe-clay found in the chamber may have been used in 
the luting for the joints of the still, and the charcoal 
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found.on tlie floor for heating without causing smoke: 
Possibly information may be forthcoming as to illicit 
distilling in Wales that may help this theory. 

.. A ‘third idea is that it was a priest’s hole, and I 
think there.is a good: deal to favour this last supposi- 
tion ; and especially if it happened that the occupiers 
of thé house in. the sixteenth century were Roman 
Catholics. Many of the chief families of those days 
were Recusants, and their mansions had cunningly- 
devised priests’ holes. The missionary priest upon his 
visits would normally live in the house, but if a search 
were threatened he could retreat to the hole. In this 
case, food could have been given him, either through » 
a hole in the roof or through the entrance gallery; 
and in the event of either aperture being discovered 
he could effect his escape by the other. It is true 
that. some of the. objects found were of too late a 
period for the days of Recusancy persecution, but it is 
quite possible that the hole was known and occupied 
at a later period. I greatly lament that it has been 
completely destroyed, and that further investigation is 
impossible. 

All the curiosities found in it I have safely deposited 
in the Cardiff Museum, and besides those depicted in 
fig. 7, which were in the chamber, I found outside in 
making a road at a lower level into the quarry, a few 
pieces of broken pottery, some pipe-clay, a portion of a 
little clay image, and half of the top stone ofa quern ; 
these also are now in the Cardiff Museum. Search was 
made for the other half of the quern but without 
success (see drawing of image and quern on p. 244).. 
Whilst looking round the farm-house, Mr. Riley dis- 
covered a very curious cross-head, which was covered 
with many coats of white lime ; but after it was care- 
fully cleaned it revealed the very interesting subjects 
shown by the photographs (figs. 10 and 11). One 
face, it will be seen, represents the Trinity, and the 
reverse St. Leonard, which is conclusively proved by 
the chains hanging from his right arm and the crosier 
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Fig. 7.—Antiquities found on Floor of Circular Chamber exposed tc view 
under hill near Tymawr Farm, Pen-y-fai: Rough Sketches. :— 


1. Coin. 2. Portions of Seventeenth-century Clay Pipes. 3. Broken 
Knife, with the metal of blade through the handle, which is of two 
pieces of bone rivetted through metal (date, seventeenth century). 
4. Iron Hook, much corroded. 5. Section of Plate, broken in two. 
Size, 8 ins. by 3 ins. by 3 in. thick ; back of plate is red pottery ; the 
surface is yellow glazed, with twisted running pattern on edge (date, 


seventeenth century). 
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Fig. 8. —Fragment of Quern from Tymawr, now in the 
Cardiff Museum. 





Fig. 9.-—Broken Clay Figure from Tymawr, Pen-y fai, now in the 
Cardiff Museum. 
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on his left. Mrs. Jameson, in her admirable book, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, says :— 


St. Leonard is invoked by all those who languish in captivity, 
whether they be prisoners or slaves. It was also a custom for 
those who had been delivered from captivity to hang up their 
fetters in the churches or chapels dedicated to him ; hence he is 





Fig. 10.—Head of Cross at Tymawr: Front. 


usually represented with fetters in his hand, which is his usual 
attribute. His dress is in general a white tunic, fastened’ 
round the waist with a girdle, and a crosier,as Abbot of the 
religious community he founded; but sometimes also he wears 
the dress of a deacon, because from his great humility he would 
never accept of any higher ecclesiastical dignity. 


No sooner was this cross found than the vicar and 
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churchwardens of St. Iltyd’s, Newcastle (Bridgend), 
put in a claim for it, contending that the figure repre- 
sented St. Iltyd (Pen-y-fai being in the parish of 
Newcastle); but when the chain and crosier were brought 
to light, after the lime was. removed, it proved to be 


Fig. 11.—Head of Cross at Tymawr: Back. 


St. Leonard. The next discovery was a very curious 
one. In The Margam and Penrice Manuscripts, com- 
piled by Dr. Walter De Gray Birch, F.8.A., of the 
British Museum, we find several old deeds relating to 
St. Leonard’s, Newcastle. There can, therefore, be no 
longer any doubt as to where the cross came from, but 
the exact site of the church is still a moot question. 
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I am opposed to the idea that the present church was 
ever St. Leonard’s, nor do I think there was any church 
at all on the present site in the palmy days of the 
castle, as it would have been very much in the way 
from a strategic point of view (the parish church ot 
St. Iltyd stands just outside the old castle walls). In 
my opinion, therefore, the site of St. Leonard’s church 
has yet to be discovered. The following extracts from 
The Margam and Penrice Manuscripts will, I think, 
be of interest here, as they have considerable bearing 
on the subject :— 


1st Series, p. 60, No. 176. : 


Agreement between the Abbot and Convent of Tewkesbury, 
and the Abbot and Convent of Margam, respecting the tithes of 
the parish of St. Leonard, Newcastle, co. Glamorgan, under seal 
of D. Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, patron 
of the above Houses. Dated at Hanley, 10 April, a.p. 1265. 


1st Series, p. 60, No. 177. 


Demise by the Abbot and Convent of Tewkesbury to the 
Abbot and Convent of Margam, of the tithes of the church of 
St. Leonard, Newcastle, the houses which Ralph de Newcastle, 
canon of Llandaff, farmer of the said church, formerly held, 
excepting the altarage, the minor tithes, and the hay tithe of 
Newcastle, the altarage of Lawelestone and of Tedegestowe, the 
tithes of Horegrave, and of the chapels of Res and Weir, and 
reserving the right of patronage to the vicarage for twenty-four 
marks and a half, yearly. Urder seal of Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester and Hertford, patron of the said abbeys. 

Dated at Tewkesbury, 4 Kal May [28 Apr.], a.p. 1268. 

Three imperfect seals, green wax. 

1. 23 by 14, the Abbot of Tewkesbury with staff and book. 
Background replenished with triplets of pellets. Legend wanting. 

. $indiam. A six-foil rose, each leaf half charged with 
a shield of arms of Clare. 


SIGILLVM—BERTI. DE. CLARE. 


3. Tewkesbury Abbey early seal. An abbot with flat mitre, 
standing on a footboard, holding up his right hand in blessing, 
in his left an open book. 

The initial letters, c. I. R. 0.G. R. A. P. H. U. M., are cut through 
by the indented line at the top. 
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‘Margam and Penrice Manuscripts, p. 146, No. 378. 


Arbitration by T[heobald], Archbishop of Canterbury, primate 
and legate of the Apostolic See, directed to N[icholas ap 
Gyrgant], Bishop of Llandaff, settling the dispute between the 
parsons of the churches of St. Leonards, Newcastle, and St. 
James, Chenefeg [Kenfig], viz., Job the priest and Master Henry 
Tusard, in the following manner, that the said’ Henry re- 
linquishes to the church of Newcastle the tithe of Geoffrey 
Esturmi, and 30 acres of land belonging to the church of 
Chenefeg. [Latin. 

Witnesses :—R[oger of Bishopsbridge, Archbishop] elect of 
York ; John, treasurer of York, Thomas Lond [perhaps Thomas 
treasurer of London]; J[ordan, treasurer of] Salisbury ; Richard 
Castel. 

Dated at Canterbury, A.p. 1154. 

Seal wanting. 





EXCAVATIONS AT THE OLD CASTLE CAMP, 
BISHOPSTON, GOWER... 


BY COL. W. L. MORGAN, R.E. 


Gower, like many other districts in South Wales, is 
thickly studded with military works well worthy of 
notice, but hitherto little attention has been paid either 
to their classification or arrangement in chronological 
order. It must be evident, even to the most casual 
observer, that the earthworks at Penmaen, Oxwich, 
Penrice, and Bishopston belong to a group distinct 
from the others. Most authorities (few of whom speak 
from personal observation) have considered that they 
belong to the Danish period. They are circular in 
form, and have the common characteristic of a high 
cavalier-shaped rampart to the front, diminishing 
towards either flank, and falling away to nothing at 
the gorge, which is protected by a high natural escarp- 
ment, the interior of the work being filled in con- 
siderably above the level of the natural ground. 

In investigating the age of these works one point is 
clear: that if not a development from, they were 
contemporary with, the moated mounds. 

At Llandilo Talybont are two moated mounds, one 
on either bank of the river Loughor.. The mound on 
the left, called Banc-y-Rhyfel, is about 30 ft. high, with 
a well-preserved base court; the other on the right 
bank, called Ystum Enlle, is about the same height. 
It is immediately on the river bank, and in place of 
a base court there is another work, fifty yards off, also 
on the river bank ; the two together cut off a bend of 
the river, enclosing about seven acres of ground. This 
latter work has all the characteristics of the Gower 
camps above mentioned, except that the form is 
rectangular. ‘The bank is decidedly contemporary with 
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the mound, as they together form part of a common 
design. If classified according to the method adopted 
by the late Mr. G. T. Clark, all moated mounds would 
be considered as pre-Norman; but it does not. hold 
good when applied to those in Gower, for a large 
number of the small mounds in the adjoining district 
of Carnwillion show that they were made for a different 
object, and at a different time, to the stupendous ones 
found in England and on the Welsh Marches. Else- 
where I ‘have endeavoured to show that these camps 
are really the first castles erected by the Normans before 
they built their stone castles, none of which hereabouts 
show any trace of having been erected before the thir- 
teenth century, the reasons assigned for this view being 
that Penrice and Oxwich have locally retained the 
name of burghs, and that at Penmaen there are some 
remains of masonry. Added to this, Banc-y-Rhyfel is 
undoubtedly the castle of Hugh Miles of Talybont, 
destroyed by Rhys Grug in 1215, and afterwards 
restored as the Villa de Talybond in 1353: so this at 
least was occupied, if not built, by the Normans.’ 

It was decided this autumn, with the kind consent 
of the owner, Mr. Taylor of Northway (who gave every 
assistance), and the co-operation of Dr. Jones and 
Mr. C. H. Glascodine, to do some excavating in Old 
Castle Camp (fig. 1), for the purpose of finding whether 
some clue to the date of construction could be dis- 
covered. The camp consists of a circular rampart, 
twenty-five yards across, on the side of a hill, with a 
slight slope towards a steep bank overlooking a little 
stream, the head-waters of the Bishopston Brook, 
about half a mile from the church. 

The rampart is about the same height throughout 
(..e., 6 ft. high and ‘5 ft. wide at the top), except for 
twenty yards on each flank, where it gradually sinks to 
nothing, the gorge being unprotected except by the 
steep bank of the ravine, which with little labour 


1 The Normans became English after 4.D, 1200.—Ep, 
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could be made absolutely inaccessible. Around the 
rampart is a well-defined ditch, at present 22 ft. across, 
varying in depth from 1 ft. at the front to 4 ft. at the 
flanks. Outside the camp to the east are traces of a 
base court, two sides defended by the ravine and main 
work respectively, the other two sides by ramparts ; 
that on the east is still fairly well defined by a rising 
in the ground about 2 ft. high; the other side has been 
obliterated, except for a portion joining the ditch of 
the main work. 


~ Bie ales 
: ~— 


Fig. 1.—Plan of Moated Mound at Bishopston, Gower. 


The first section across the ditch did not truly 
represent the general slope of the ground, as at that 
particular spot the virgin soil was 2 ft. higher on the 
inside than on the outside, whereas in other cases it 
was just the reverse. The ditch was found to be 
triangular in section, the apex being 8 ft. 6 ins. below 
the ground, with sides scarped to an angle of 45°, 
the last 3 ft. 6 ins. through a friable shale of the coal 
measures of most distinctive character, locally called 
“crow stone.” The sides of the excavation look as freshly 
cut as the day they were made. Above the crow stone 
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is 1 ft. of blue clay, above that again a stiff yellow 
clay (fig. 2). The original slope of the counterscarp 
was about 45 deg., and has been little altered except 
near the top, where it is to a certain extent worn away. 
At the height of 4 ft. 6 ins. above the bottom of the 
ditch there appears to be a levelled step, I believe 
intended for a line of fraises. 

The original scarp is also well preserved at an angle 
of 45°; apparently there had been a levelled berm 
3 ft. in front of the present crest, but it was very 
difficult positively to determine. The ditch was filled 
with earth up to a level of 2 ft., with débris consisting 
almost entirely of clay. At this place it looked as if 
the deposit had been shifted by longitudinal action of 
water along the ditch, in addition to transverse action 
from the falling-in of the sides; the greater portion of 
the débris had come from the scarp side. 

Another section was made towards the middle of the 
front, as here the ditch now shows only as a slight 


depression in the ground : we were astonished to find 
the original ditch as perfect as in any other part. 


ft. 


in 
Present depth ‘ . ‘ 0 
Depth to crow stone , - , 0 
Depth to apex of triangle . . 2 
Width at level of crow stone 6 


The triangular space was filled with a mixture of 
blue clay and gravel above that yellow clay; it was 
difficult to determine from which side the débris had 
fallen. 

A third section, taken half-way between the others, 
gave results nearly intermediate. 


Present depth 

Depth to crow atone , 

Depth to apex of triangle . ‘ 
Width across at level of crow stone . 


_This accumulation showed unmistakeable signs of 
5TH SER., VOL, XVI. 18 
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having come almost entirely fromthe scarp side. The 
rampart at this particular section was 5 ft. 6 ins. across, 
- composed of 2 ft. 6 ins. -yellow clay above the virgin 
soil (which was 2 ft. above the ground outside) ; above 
this 1 ft. crow-stone débris and 6 ins. of mould. It is 
hard to say what was the original form of the rampart, 
either inside or outside, as it is impossible to distinguish 
the yellow clay, fallen or placed there, from the virgin 
soil; but both slopes! are about 45° covered with 
1 ft. of mould. 

On cutting through the rampart under what is now 
the crest, we found the holes of former stakes (the 
timber having decayed), impressed in the yellow clay. 
These holes did not appear in the alluvial soil above, 
and did not penetrate more than 2 ins. into the virgin 
soil below the yellow clay, and were generally rounded 
at the end. Several were still lined with silver bark, 
and showed details of the original stakes, such as knots 
and projections. After the stake decayed, the black 
alluvial soil had been washed into its place, so the 
distinction between the mould and the yellow clay was 
well defined. 

The first stake-hole was 2 ft. 8 ins. long, well lined 
with bark (fig. 3). It penetrated 2 ins. into the virgin 
soil, was pointed at the end, about 3 ins. to 34 ins. 
thick, at one portion swelled to 6 ins. It was the 
least straight of the lot, but from an elbow and some 
knots it was plainly an impression of timber, not a 
root. 9 ins. to the east was another impression ; 
length 2 ft. 3 ins. from the bottom of the alluvial soil, 
24 ins. across: 11 ins. again to the east was another of 
the same character, less well defined ; 11 ins. further a 
fourth, length 2 ft. 4 ins. from the alluvial soil, with 
evident signs of bark; 1 ft. further, another, the 
most perfect of all, rather oval in section, 4} ins. by 
34 ins. with remains of bark; 1 ft. beyond, another 
perfect one. 

We now returned to the first stake-hole, and ex- 
cavating to the west along the same line found a very 
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perfect stake-hole, rather larger than the others, and 
beyond this ‘another which had fallen out of position 
and inclined at a considerable angle to the west. We 
were now satisfied that this line of stake-holes sur- 
rounded the entire camp. 

A mould was made in plaster-of-Paris of the 6 ft.. 





Fig. 3.—Moated Mound at Bishopston, Gower : View of Excavations 
showing Stake-holes, 


length of the eastern portion, which is now deposited 
in the Museum of the Royal Institution, Swansea. 
Along the interior edge of the rampart is a second 
row of stake-holes, less straight and more irregularly 
inclined, which presents the same features, stopping at 
the alluvial, not penetrating into the virgin soil. 
Excavations were now made in the interior. A trench 
4,ft. wide was dug right across, and another at right 
angles as far as the gorge. The interior of the work 
18? 
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was found: to’ be’ filled toa height of 1 ft. 6 ins. to 
2 ft. above the original ground level, with blue clay 
mixed. with mould. There is no trace of any remains 
of defence for the gorge; whatever had existed had 
evidently fallen down the steep bank by the crumbling 
away of the scarp. 


FINDs. 


In section No. 1.—2 ft. from the bottom of the ditch 
a bronze buckle slightly ornamented, of light character, 
more suited for a lady’s dress than a soldier’s accoutre- 
ment. A small lightly-rolled strip of bark, 2 ins. wide, 
the length unrolled about 3 ins. 

In section No. 2—Portions of stakes, some cut by 
man, none more than 8 ins. section, were found near 
the bottom of the ditch ; one was 2 ft. 6 ins. long and 
14 ins. in diameter. 

In section No. 3.—2 ft. below the present surface on 
the scarp side, remains of bones, so decayed as to render 
it impossible to decide what they really were. At the 
bottom of the ditch, several portions of leather, evidently 
soles of shoes, showing marks of sewing, and some 
lengths of leather thongs. Also a considerable quantity 
of portions of stakes, split by man, the largest about 
3 ins. by 2 ins., and 5 ins. long. Over the interior, 
but especially in the centre, just above the virgin soil, 
were found many broken pieces of pottery, seldom 
more than 1 in. across; some portions had a greenish 
glaze, others had a very rough pattern impressed, but 
most were plain and, in a very friable condition, either 
from being imperfectly burnt or from decay due to the 
very damp soil. Some of the pottery looked like 
portions of old British urns, but of course it is not 
likely this can have been so. In some cases, one side 
was decidedly better burnt than the other. There 
were also many signs of charcoal, but no trace of fire- 
places, and considerable quantities of brick in small 
portions.’ At the same depth we found the stem of 
a tobacco pipe, and a small iron clout-nail. 
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DEDUCTIONS. 


1. That as the crow stone found on the top of the 
rampart was evidently dug from the bottom of the 
ditch, it follows that the rampart was never much 
higher than at present. This is a great point to 
determine, as, if these ramparts have not been reduced 
by time, there is no reason to expect such reduction in 
other places. 

2. Since the débris in the ditch has principally fallen 
from the scarp side, which originally stood at an angle 
of 45°, and as the crest has not been reduced in height, it 
follows that this débris must have come from a perpen- 
dicular mud wall some feet in front of the line of 
stakes (the present crest), and this wall must have 
been considerably higher than the present rampart to 
account for the accumulation of earth. And, further, 
the stakes were not intended as a stockade, but were 
the inner revetment of this mud rampart, which possibly 
was 2 ft. or 3 ft. thick. ; 

The other line of stakes, I think, was only intended 
for steps. | 

There is more earth even in the ramparts than came 
out of the ditch. We have still to account for all the 
accumulation of blue clay in the interior ; possibly this 
is the material of wattle and daub buildings which were 
erected within the rampart. 

Since it is evident that in this work the ditch, with 
various obstacles in it, was the principal defence, and 
was defended directly from the rampart, it follows that 
missiles of longer range than javelins must have been 
used, and points to at least the age of bows and 
arrows. These, as military weapons, were introduced 
into England by the Danes, and were not used here 
much earlier than the tenth century ; but this work 
seems to represent the highest style of development of 
that sort of defence, and would also show that at that 
time the pike had superseded the spear. 

From what we see, the work may be considered to 
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belong to the last period of direct defence, before that 
system disappeared for four hundred years, and has 
been revived again in our own times. © This defence 
was a development of that adopted in the moated 
mounds, and was immensely superior to the terraced 
eamp which I hold immediately preceded it. The 
finds, again, point to their being of a -post-Norman 
period, at least the glazed pottery does; the other 
might be of an earlier age, but nothing is that might’ 
not be of the Norman period, except the tobacco pipe, 
which must be considered as having got mixed with 
the other objects by accident. I do not see why the 
work should not have been occupied as a habitation by 
a family of squatters until a comparatively late period, 
and in that way the name of “Old Castle” has been 
perpetuated, and the tobacco pipe accounted for. 

The result of the excavations is certainly disappoint- 
ing, as far as proving a definite date for the construction 
of the work; but this is quite compensated by the 
discovery of the perfect state of the ditch and the 
impressions of the stake-holes. 








Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


TREASURE Trove IN Rapnorsuire.—The following account of the 
recent find of Romano-British gold ornaments appeared in the 
Radnorshire Standard of July 5th, 1899 :— 


‘The finding of the ancient jewellery at Carregwynion Rocks,} 
Nantmel, by a youth named James Marston, has attracted the 
attention of the whole country. The articles were discovered on 
May 26th, and were afterwards—but not, unfortunately, before one 
of the articles had been broken—handed over to the charge of 
Colonel W. 8. Williams, an antiquary of considerable knowledge, 
who af once recognised the importance of the find, and communi- 
cated with the authorities at the British Museum. 

“There was a crowded attendance at the Magistrates’ Room, 
Rhayader, on Wednesday afternoon, when Mr. Hugh Vanghan- 
Vaughan, district Coroner, conducted an inquest. A jury was 
empanelled, including General John Ramsay Sladen (foreman), 
Messrs. Richard Morgan, Edward Williams, David Lloyd (Argoed), 
J. Williams-Jones, Edward Vaughan, George M. Jarman, Thomas 
BE. Evans, F. L. C. Richardson, C. F. Bohm, John Roberts, W. H. 
Morgan, John Price, and W. R. Jones. 

‘‘ The articles of jewellery, which are described below, were pro- 
duced by Colonel S. W. Williams, V.D., who, in his capacity as 
High Sheriff of the county, is the legal custodian as representing 
the Crown. The articles were arranged on the table in front of the 
jury by the finder, and were the objects of the keenest interest. 
Colonel Williams at the outset stated that he was spccially requested 
by the British Museum authorities not to allow the articles to be 
handled, as the work was very delicate. 

“The Coroner, addressing the jury, said they were summoned 
that day to take part in what was a very unusual inquiry—probably 
the first of the kind held in Radnorshire, or at all events the first 
for a very long time. When the Coroner received notice that gold, 
silver, or plate had been found, it was his duty to summon an 
inquest, and ascertain who was the finder, and to whom it belonged. 
The law, said the Coroner, was rather antiquated, and he proceeded 
to quote from a statute, 4th Edward I, which enacted that the 
Coroner should inquire as to who were the finders, where it was, 
and whether anyone was suspected of having found or concealed a 
treasure. The finder had done what: was perfectly right. When 
he learned that the things belonged to the Crown, he gave informa- 


1 Carrig Gwynion Rocks are situated on the southern flank of 
Gwasladen Hill, two miles south-east of Rhayader. 
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tion to the High Sheriff, and acted straightforwardly all through. 
As to what was ‘treasure trove,’ the Coroner explained that where 
any gold, silver, or plate had been found hidden in any house, or 
the earth, or other private place, the owner theréof being unknown, 











Fig. 1.—Site of Find of Gold Ornaments near Rhayader, Radnorshire, with 
Mr. Marston, the Finder, pointing to the Crevice in the Rock 
where they were hidden. 


(From a photograph by Mr. John Jones, East St., Rhayader.) 


that property belonged to the Crown or its grantee. If the owner 
had parted with the property in such a manner as to abandon it 
altogether, the first finder was entitled to the property. Before the 
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jury could find that the articles belonged to the Crown, they would 
have to be satisfied that somebody had hidden them, and had not 
thrown them away or abandoned them. If he (the Coroner) went 
into the street and threw his money away, the first finder, and not 
the Crown, was entitled to it. He thought the jury would be 
satisfied that whoever hid these articles put them in the cleft of the 
rock with the intention of taking them away again; if not, the 
finder might be entitled to them. They would explain more fully 
later what would become of the goods. 








‘ yet 





Fig. 2.—Gold Armlet found near Rhayader, Radnorshire. 


(From a photograph by Mr. John Jones, East St., Rhayader.) 


“ James Marston said he lived at Triangle Cottage, Cwmdauddwr. 
He found the articles produced on May 26th, when |:e went up to 
the Carreg-gwynion Rocks, Nantmel, to look for foxes. He was 
just coming away, when, walking up by a rock, he happened to 
put a bar he carried into a crevice, with the intention of causing a 
stone to roll down the hill. When he shook the stone, part of 
these things fell out of the crack, but not all. He found the rest in 
the crevice. He could not have put his hand in—hardly the point 
of the bar. There was a crack between two veins, and the opening 
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went down. There was nothing round the articles. He produced 
everything, except a bit of the bracelet, which he had sent up to 
London to be tested. 

“Colonel Williams explained that in London they tested the 
metal as ordinary gold. In that respect the articles were worth 
a few shillings, but as articles of antiquity they were worth he did 
know how many pounds. 

‘“‘ Marston added that he handed the articles over to the High 
Sheriff when he knew it was his duty to do so. 

“By Mr. W. R. Jones: Witness found no case of any kind. 

“Colonel Williams said the articles were received by him from 
James Marston, and he held them, in accordance with law, as High 
Sheriff. By his advice, they had been submitted to Mr. C. H. Read, 
of the British Museum, and witness had been in correspondence with 
him thereon, Mr, Read wrote that the Treasury minute of 1860 
was now out of date, having been superseded by oue of 1886, which 
decreed that the full value—less 20 per cent.—of articles found 
should be given to the finder. Under the minute of 1860, the 
Treasury only paid the bullion value, and before then the Treasury 
took the articles altogether. Now the Crown gave, not the bullion 
value, but the value as antiquities, which was largely in excess of 
the bullion value. Mr. Read added that the articles were vlearly 
Roman in the main, with ‘Late-Celtic’ work, but he could not 
say anything about their value. He deprecated the handing of the 
gold things about, as they were very fragile. Colonel Williams said 
the ring spoke for itself. The bracelet was imperfect, owing to the 
fact that, as Marston had told them, a part had been sent to London 
to be tested. His opinion was that the bracelet was distinctly 
Celtic work, of the very highest possible character. The clasps, one 
each side, were beautifully enamelled in the finest manner of ‘ Late- 
Celtic’ work. The filigree work was distinctly Celtic, and was not 
built up of wire, but was composed of minute granules of gold 
adjeining each other—now a lost art. The earliest jewellery— 
Etruscan or Greek jewellery—had come down to Irish times. As 
to the age, his opinion was the articles dated back to early in the 
present era. It might be a.p. 100 or a.p. 200, possibly even earlier. 
The necklet was incomplete, although all was there that was found. 
No doubt the original robbers split it up. There would probably 
be two armlets, and perhaps a set of earrings, and the original 
robbers divided the spoil, and this was the share of one of them. 
The stones in the necklet, so far as he knew, were not of great 
intrinsic value, but he was not qualified to give an opinion. The 
stones were rudely cut and polished, but there was very exquisite 
and beautiful work in the setting. At each corner there was a 
perfect little leaf, with granulated scrolls. The ring was a 
Roman ring of a well-known type: The gem was an onyx, 
having engraved thereon an ordinary ant. He supposed it was 
a Gnostic ring, on many of which were engraved very curious 
figures. The articles would remain in his hands: until the 
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Coroner had. communicated with the Treasury. In his official 
capacity as High Sheriff he was the proper custodian. Then 
they would be sent up to. London,.to-be valued by a committee of 
experts. On that valuation the Government would pay Marston, 
the finder, the full intrinsic value, less 20 per cent. The orna- 
ments were those of a lady, and there was not the slightest 
doubt that they were hidden. It was an unique find for Wales. 
A great number of gold articles had been found in Ireland, bnt in 
Wales he only knew of the gold breastplate found near Mold sixty 
years ago.! 

“The Coroner told the jury they had to be satisfied the things 
were ‘treasure trove’—that they were hidden and not thrown 
carelessly on one side. It would then be his duty to report the 
facts to the Crown, and no doubt Marston would, as the High 
Sheriff said, receive the full value less 20 per cent. 

“Colonel Williams: I think Marston acted most straightfor- 
wardly and honestly. 

“Mr. R. Morgan suggested that the jury should make a repre- 
sentation to the Crown as to this; but the Coroner and Colonel 
Williams said that would be done. 

“‘ A verdict was drawn up, setting forth that on May 26, 1899, one 
gold ring set with onyx and engraved on the setting an ant, a portion 
of'a gold necklet of nine pieces—eight links set with stones and 
one link with the stone missing—one small piece of gold scroll, a 
small plate of embossed gold—all forming part of the necklet, and 
a gold armlet in four pieces, were found by James Marston, of 
Cwmdauddwr parish, hidden in the ground on Carreg-gwynion 
Rocks, in the parish of Nantmel, and which articles were of ancient 
time hidden as aforesaid, and the owner could not now be known. 


“Councillor C. A. J. Ward presided on Friday over a meeting of 
the Cardiff Museum Committee, when a long discussion took place 
on the antiquarian discoveries in Radnorshire, and a strong feeling 
was expressed that these valuable objects should find a home in 
Wales. It was mentioned that the treasure trove had been promptly 
appropriated by the Crown.. Commenting on this incident, Dr. 
Vachell said it emphasised the extreme desirability of having a 
National Museum for Wales. The committee unanimously decided 
to make application to the Crown for the custody of the Radnor- 
shire relics. 


“Visited by a representative of the Radnorshire Standard, Colonel 
S. W. Williams willingly spent some of his valuable time in 
describing, as only an antiquary of considerable knowledge could; 
the articles found. 


1'.Roman gold ornaments have been found at Dolan Cothi, Car- 
marthenshire, and there is a fine British gold torque in Lord 
Mostyn’s collection.—EHp: 
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Colonel Williams said : “In my opinion the ring is distinctly of 
Roman workmanship. The onyx with which it is set has been 
engraved at a very early period. This can be seen by the fact that 





(From a photograph by Mr. John Jones, East St., Rhayader. ) 





Fig. 3.—Portions of Gold Necklet and Intaglio Ring found near Rhayader, Radnorshire. 








the interior of the engraving is highiy polished—a characteristic 
of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman gems.” ’ 

‘The stones with which the necklet are set are carnelians, with 
the exception of two, which are blue stones, the quality of which. is 
not at present known. The one, however, may be an amethyst or 
sapphire, but is more probably of blue paste. Between each seetion 
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of the necklet set with stones is a small plate of embossed 
with somewhat peculiar ornament thereon in Celtic type. 
filigree work round the stones is of very beautiful character, 





Fig. 4.—Portions of Gold Necklet found near Rhayader, Radnorshire. 
(From a photograph by Mr. John Jones, East St., Rhayader.) 











posed entirely of exceedingly small granules of gold fused together, 
very much after the fashion of some of the Etruscan jewellery in 
the British Museum. Each section has been joined together with 
hooks and eyes, which are covered by the gold plates. The necklet 
is incomplete. The portion that has been found consists of nine 
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sectioris, and one stone is missing: “It would rather appear as if the 
person who hid it had only obtained a portion as his share of: the 
loot, and one armlet and a ring. ' Originally, probably’ the ‘treasure 
consisted of a complete necklet, two armlets, a ring, and possibly 
other articles of jewellery ; and in dividing the spoil this:appears 
to have fallen to the person who hid it in the rock.” 

“The armlet is of a distinctly different character from the work 
in thenecklet. Jt is a solid plate of gold with interlaced wire-work, 
the pattern being of the same kind as those upon the Celtic crosses 
of Wales. It was originally in two pieces, hinged together, and 
fastened probably by a gold peg attached toa delicate chain, forming 
part of the armlet. The clasps or hinges are ornamented with scroll- 
work, of most distinctly “ Late-Celtic” work. The scroll has con- 
ventional leaves, filled with blue and green enamel. It is also 
ornamented with three lines of granulated work and four lines of 
twisted wire. It is altogether a most admirable specimen of Celtic 
art. The work shows great refinement and delicacy of design, and 
is quite equal to anything that has been found in Great Britain, 
and is surpassed by’ none of the very beautiful gold work in the 
Copenhagen Museum, where there are such very fine specimens of 
gold ornaments of the Viking age.” 

Colonel Williams added that the most unfortunate matter in 
connecticn with the armlet was that it had been broken since it 
was found, and that one of the clasps was melted down to ascertain 
the most useless fact, viz., the assay value of the gold, which was 
found to be 224 carat, with a very small percentage of silver. This 
was owing to total ignorauce, on the part of the persons concerned, 
of the great value of this very beautiful object ; and it is much to 
be regretted that it will involve a considerable pecuniary loss to 
the finder. 

Asked as to the value of the articles, Colonel Williams referred 
to the sum which had been mentioned in the papers, £300 to £500. 
He said it was entirely wrong to have stated any sum. The value 
would be settled by a committee of experts appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and the full value, less 20 per cent., would be given to the 
finder. There was no foundation for the statement that had been 
published. 

The interview was concluded by Colonel Williams making a 
valuable suggestion. He said it would be a very advisable thing 
if illustrations of objects of antiquity such as flint, stone, and bronze 
weapons, could be hung up in the elementary and public schools, 
so that the children might be taught that such objects have a value 
far beyond their intrinsic worth. This might lead to the discovery 
of many objects of antiquity that now are lost; and, moreover, a 
few words should be added explanatory of the law of Treasure 
Trove, more especially as referring to any object of silver or gold 
that may be discovered. 

Colonel 8S. W. Williams informed our representative that he had 
heard from Earl Dysart, principal solicitor to the Treasury, who 
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wrote that the Treasury claimed thé articlés, and requesting that 
they should be forwarded to him: This has been done. 
Some excellent photographs of the ornaments were taken by Mr. 
John Jones, of East Street, Rhayader. © 





JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 1N PEMBROKESHIRE IN 1620. 
~ Just’ ad Pacem in Cém Pembrocke, 1620. . Harl. MS. 1933, fo. 
26°. 
Franciscus visecomes S* Albanj, Lord Chancellor. 
Henricus visecomes Mandeville, Lord High Treasurer, afterwards 

Earl of Manehester. 
Edwardus Comes Wigornnie, Lord Keeper. 
Lodonicus Dux Leonox, Lord Steward. 
Willis Comes Northampton Presiden’ Waliz. 
Ricardus Episcopus Meneven’ (Milbourne). 

~ Jacobus Whitlocke Just’ Cestrie 
Nicholaus Overbury [Just" Assice] 
Edwardus Littelton 
Willmis Owgan miles of Wiston. 
Johannes Owgan miles of Boulston. 
Henricus Towensend miles of Cound, Salop. 
Johannes Stepneth miles of Prendergast. 
Johannes Phillipes Armig", of Picton Castle. 
Thomas Cannon, the antiquary, of Cilgetty. 
Albanus Owen, of Henllys, Lord of Kemes. 
‘Thomas Price, of Scotsborough. 
Wills Bradshaw, of St. Dogmael’s. 
Deuoreux Barrett, of Tenby. 
Willits Scurfeilde, of New Moat. 
Thomas Jonnes de Armeston (Harmeston). 
Johannes Butieler, of Coedcanlas. 
Ricardus Cuny, of Lamphey. 
Nicholaus Adams, of Patrick Church. 
Carolus Bowen, of T'refloyne. 
Gruffethe Whitte, of Henllan. 
Henricus Lort, of Stackpole. 
Jacobus Bowen, of Liwyngwair. 
I have added the descriptions and addresses to the above list in 


italics. The word “armiger’ affixed to John Phillips seems to 
apply to all who succeed him. By the 34 and 35 Hen. VIII, cap. 
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25. s. 58, it was enacted that there should not be more than eight 
Justices of the Peace in any shire in Wales, besides the President of 
Wales, the Council of the Marches, the Justices of Assize in their 
respective circuits, and the kings attorney and solicitor (for Wales), 
who are to be in every commission. This enactment was not 
adhered to, although it was not repealed until 5 Will. and Mar. cap. 4. 
The above list gives certain high officers of state, the President ot 
Wales, the Bishop of the Diocese (who was of the Council of the 
Marches); Whitlock, the Chief Justice of Chester (afterwards a 
Justice of the King’s Bench); Overbury, senior Justice of the 
Carmarthen Circuit (afterwards knighted, M.P. and Recorder of 
Gloucester ; he was the father of Sir ‘Thomas Overbury, the poet) ; 
Littleton, the assistant Justice of the Circuit (afterwards Baron 
Littleton, Lord Keeper), and Townsend, who appears in George 
Owen’s list for 1603 as an esquire (he was the son of Sir Robert 
Townsend, Chief Justice of Chester, and was for many years assis- 
tant Justice of the Chester circuit. He was of the Council of the 
Marches, M.P. for Ludlow, and had served as Recorder of Car- 
marthen. His son, Hayward Townsend, was the author of the 
Historical Collections). All the rest in the list are Pembrokeshire 
magnates. 
Henry Owen. 





